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GEORGE MACDONALD.* 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Ea reviewers are doing well by this book. One 
wonders if it is a sign that the reviews are 
devoting columns 
of laudation to this 
Life of a modern 
saint. It is a 
decadent time in 
literature and per- 
haps in life, such 
a sick time as 
comes after great 
calamities —when 
men, disillusioned 
and exhausted, 
only live for to-day 
since to-morrow 
they die. We may 
be on the eve ot 
the return to- 
sanity and clean- 
ness which the sick 
man thirsis for 
when his sickness 
is passing away. 
George Mac- 
donald was a 
wonderful person. 
He stood on the 
heights of spiritu- 
ality. I can 
remember a_ time 
in my girlhood 
when I began to 
read his books. 
His son might be 
interested to hear 
that I took them 
from the library of Photo by Lewis Carroil. 
John O'Leary, the 
old Fenian chief 
and a spotless white soul. He and George Macdonald 
were not unlike in looks. Both possessed the great 
dignity and beauty of profile, the noble head, the eyes 
that had looked on the sun and were not blind—only 
there was more of the eagle about John O'Leary. Ellen 
O’Leary, the other half of her brother’s soul, was 
amused at my course of George Macdonald. ‘“ But, 
Katharine,” she said, “ you will find him much too 
pious.” She was a very devout Catholic. I did not 
find him too pious. I don’t think I skipped a line of 
Marquis of Lossie,” of David Elginbrod”’ and 


* “George Macdonald and His Wife.” By Greville Mac- 
donald. 21s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


From “George Macdonald and His Wife,” by Greville Macdonald. (Allen & Unwin). 


«Alec Forbes of Howglen.’’ His was pure religion, 
never religiosity, though he was lengthy about religion. 
So much he had 
from his Scottish 
Nonconformity. 
He had the tender- 
ness for animals 
of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Rash man ! 
He might have 
ended his pastoral 
career by being 
taken in heresy at 
the very beginning 
of his pastorate. 
His congregation 
at Arundel could 
not away with his 
hope that there 
might be a future 
state for animals 
and that even the 
heathen might 
have a chance 
beyond the grave 
—a place of pro- 
bation so to speak, 
Dangerously like 
Purgatory that ! 
His love for 
animals brought 
him and me close 
together. There 
was nothing in his 
serene and joyful 
religion to come 
between. 
George Macdonald. Dr. Greville 
Macdonald has 
done thiscentenary 
life of his father as a labour of love and with infinite 
leisureliness and taking of pains. The big volume is not 
too big for the man it commemorates and the story it 
has to tell. It begins with the influences that shaped 
George Macdonald as he grew. He was sprung of 
Catholic stock—old Highland stock. His grandfather 
had conformed after Culloden, but he had grown up 
with the Gaelic tongue and the Catholic religion. They 
belonged to Huntly, Aberdeenshire, that grey stone 
town in the county of grey granite which nevertheless 
lies beautifully surrounded by a circle of hills. His 
father and his uncles were business men and farmers. 
It is amusing by the way that George Macdonald’s 
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grandmother (née Isabella Robertson) came to her 
husband illiterate, her father having brought up his 
daughters without any knowledge of writing “ lest they 
should be writing to the lads.” The good lady taught 
herself penmanship when she emerged into the greater 
freedom of married life. 

The story of these forbears, their collaterals and 
friends, is told in the true saga manner, branching off 
now and again with an anecdote or to follow a little 
way the fortunes of some one or other before coming 
back to the main narrative. 

George Macdonald’s father was very like George 
Macdonald himself. The grandfather who conformed 
has an argumentative face in one of the charming 
reproductions of contemporary portraits and miniatures 
which are so valuable an illuminant to the story. 
Apparently the Macdonalds possessed in a large degree 
the gift of personal beauty. Of George Macdonald’s 
father and mother a close personal friend, who was to 
become in time the poet-novelist’s stepmother, said 
that they were the most beautiful man and woman 
in the world. The miniatures go some way to justify 
that extravagant statement. : 

The beautiful young mother died when George 
Macdonald was eight years old, of the tuberculosis 
which in those days snatched away the loveliest and 
gentlest. A charming letter of the young mother’s is 
quoted. Incidentally it reveals the sweet reasonable- 
ness of George Macdonald even as a new-weaned 
infant. 

“He is behaving well,’ wrote the young mother to 
her mother-in-law. “‘ He cryed desperate a while the 
first night, but he has cryed very little since.” 

George Macdonald’s childhood was lived in a small 
house occupied by two families, his father’s and his 
uncle’s. This patriarchal system may well have been 
accountable for the tuberculous tendency which persisted 
in the family. Fortunately it spared us George Mac- 
donald. George senior had lost a leg in quite early 
manhood, the leg having to be amputated because of a 
tuberculous swelling in the knee joint. He bore the 
amputation without the only anesthetic then possible, 
i.e. a stiff dose of whisky, and even insisted on seeing 
the operation instead of having his face covered as was 
then customary. 

He could always jest about his loss : the raciest story 
is in this connection. There was rioting in Huntly— 
Chartist or Corn Law—and upon a report that the 
brothers Macdonald were hoarding grain the mob 
sallied out, carrying an effigy of the elder brother 
which they intended to burn in front of the house. As 
it happened George Macdonald’s mother had just given 
birth to a daughter, and her state had been causing 
some anxiety. 

Her husband went out to meet the rioters and 
succeeded in persuading them to burn the effigy in the 
market-place of Huntly rather than before his door. 
He even watched the piling of the faggots which were 
to burn his image with the same equanimity with 
which he had watched the amputation of his leg. 
Everything was ready—the effigy, its wooden leg 
prominent, lay atop of the faggots—when suddenly he 
intervened. 

“ Bide a wee, lads,” he shouted, “afore ye set the 


corp alow. Ye’ve fastened the timmer-leg to the wrang 
hurdie ”’ (hip). 

He added gravely : “‘ Noo ye’se gang on wi’ yer ploys 
wi’ a guid conscience, an’ burn yer auld freen’.”’ 

The good-humour this intervention caused cleared 
the air, and he was able to persuade a few of the leading 
rioters to return with him to the farm and see for them- 
selves that the Macdonald granaries were as bare as 
their own cupboards. 

So was a riot prevented in Huntly. 

From the little house overflowing with children 
it was a long step to the famous literary man, the peer 
and friend of the most famous men in English letters 
of his day. There is a group shown in one of these 
illustrations in which George Macdonald stands with 
Froude, Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, Wilkie 
Collins and Bulwer Lytton. 

He published ‘‘ The Portent”’ in those great early 
issues of Cornhill, which housed so many great writers 
yet to be. That Cornhill was surely the best that could 
be hoped for among magazines. A good deal of water 
was to flow under the bridges before he was established 
as a writer. At Arundel there came to hear him 
preach Louisa Powell, who was to give him so much 
happiness as his wife and the mother of his children. 
She was a charming creature and her letters make 
delightful reading. 

The art of letter writing flourished in England and 
France to an extraordinary degree during the eighteenth 
century, overlapping into the first decade of the nine- 
teenth. When did it become a lost art, as it did in the 
Victorian days, before modern base substitutes like 
the telephone took their place ? 

Here is a letter of Louisa Powell to her lover : 


“IT did not go to bed before we had unpacked our 
treasures, looked at the figs and butter, put the sweet 
flowers into water and gave the bits of wild roots and 
flowers a little too. I felt so happy I cannot imagine my 
ever living in so lovely a place. There would be one 
disadvantage—that in such a secluded place I should not 
be enough for you, Dearest. My heart sinks sometimes, 
oftentimes when I think of my unsuitableness in so many 
ways. And oh, if you found it out too late! ... 

““How kind Mrs. New was to think of letting us see 
your rooms! We were quite sorry to lose Helen. Oh! 
how I wish that I was as bewitching, but I must only learn 
to be content. 

“‘ Believe in the love of your most unworthy child. 

““P.S.—I have read three or four pages of Uhland’s 
poems. I was so delighted. I thanked him for writing 
such lovely verses—and a dearer than he for sending 
them.” 


Helen was the beautiful sister-in-law between whom 
and George Macdonald there was a great friendship. 
She is indeed beautiful in the picture of her in this 
book, and the soberer bird was always pathetically 
jealous—not in a coarse, common way, but just desiring 
such beauty and grace. It runs all through these 
letters, with their fresh, unfaded colours. 

She could have nothing to fear. Her picture shows 


her as dovelike, and her husband adored her. Her 
signature ‘‘ your loving child’ shows how she looked 
up to him. She was an adored mother as well as wife. 

The book is a worthy record of George Macdonald 
by the son who has inherited so many of his gifts and 
One need say no more. 


graces. 
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TWO WAYS OF CRITICISM.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


R. YEATS’S volume collects the contents of 
three others—‘‘ Ideas of Good and _ Evil,” 

“ The Cutting of an Agate”’ and “‘ Per Amica Silentia 
Lunae.”’ The first was published twenty-one years ago, 
the last only three ; but Mr. Yeats remains unmistakably 
himself through them all, a little paled and shadowed, 
perhaps, in the later pages, yet in no essential changed, 
or even (I think) developed. On the whole that is 
very well. Mr. Yeats is a 
genuine, original, creative 
personality, and we ask no 
more from him than that 
he should go on being him- 
self. He did not begin in 
the approved cighteen- 
ninetyish fashion with echoes 
of Tennyson or (more 
naughtily) with reminiscences 
of Swinburne and imitations 
of Baudelaire, so we have 
never had to ask of him, as 
of some other heroes of _ the 
Beardsley period, when (if 
ever) he was going to grow 
up and write his own pieces. 
He is himself still, as he was 
ine the beginning. He has 
followed several trails, but 
always to find himself and 
not someone else. It is his 
charm that he combines the 
active eager vision of a child 
with the rapt passivity of a 
seer through whom a _ voice 
from regions afar makes 
itself heard among men. 
We feel about Mr. Yeats 
that when he consciously 
endeavours to say something 
he is less important than 
when he is (so to speak) a pen 
mysteriously guided, tracing 
the cloudy symbols of 


yet, when greatly stirred, he spoke greatly to the 
purpose. Mr. Yeats moves in prose with a grace and 
simplicity that seem a little mannered, but yet are 
naturaltohim. He likes the slightly artificial turn ina 
sentence like this, ‘‘I pick my examples at random, 
for I am writing where I have no books to turn the 
pages of’; but his general texture runs more in this 
pattern—it is a paragraph from a fine criticism of 
William Morris, whom he 
happily calls “ the happiest 
of poets,’ and it illustrates 
peculiarities of Mr. Yeats 
himself that I need not stay 
to point out: 

“T am certain that he 
understood thoroughly, as all 
artists understand a little, 
that the important things, the 
things we must believe in or 
perish, are beyond argument. 
We can no more reason about 
them than can the pigeon, 
come but lately from the 
egg, about the hawk whose 
shadow makes it cower in 
the grass. His vision is true 
because it is poetical, because 
we are a little happier when 
we are looking at it; and he 
knew as Shelley knew by an 
act of faith that the economists 
should take their measure- 
ments not from life as it is, 
but from the vision of men 
like him, from the vision of 
the world made perfect that 
is buried under all minds.”’ 


Is it not clear that this 
is the writing of a poet? 
Well, there are five hundred 
pages like it in this volume, 
and they discuss, among less 
briefly definable things, 
Morris, Shelley, Shakespeare, 
Blake, Synge and Spenser. 
There have been few recent 


romance ‘with the magic 
hand of chance.” 

In the prose of this book he is as plainly himself 
as in his poetry. I think his best criticism is as sure 
of perpetuity as Shelley’s, for it is the finest of all 
criticism, a poet’s criticism, penetrating, divining, inter- 
preting, and itself a kind of poetry without verse. 
When a poet speaks creatively about poetry, his words 
contain a Dionysian wisdom denied to the prose 
artisan, worthy as he may be. Sometimes this wisdom 
must be sought for and disinterred from baser matter. 
Thus, Coleridge wrote a great deal of prose that is 
almost valueless ; but those who delve patiently will 
find many gleams of the true metal. Wordsworth spoke 
in prose rather uneasily and sometimes uncouthly ; 


* “Essays.” By W.B. Yeats. tos. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 
-—* Essays in European and Oriental Literature.’ By Lafcadio 
Hearn. Arranged and Edited by Albert Mordell. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Heinemann.) 


books more worth possessing. 

To turn from this essayist 
to the next is to experience a shock. After the delicate 
evocative utterance of Mr. Yeats, I find such sentences 
as this cuite intolerable : 


Mr. W. B. Yeats. 


““ The age has become so skeptical that it characterizes 
as idolatrous, or even as fetichistic, all inclination to 
sacrifice at the shrine of the Impossible. Yet it is decidedly 
strange that this intellectual condition should be coincident 
with the general acceptation of evolutional philosophy.” 


It is not certain that all the brief papers here col- 
lected—there are nearly fifty in a volume of no great 
size—are the work of Lafcadio Hearn. They have been 
gleaned from the columns of the New Orleans 7imes- 
Democrat (on which Hearn was employed between 
1882 and 1887) by an admirer who proclaims them as 
Hearn’s after various tests that satisfy him. I cannot 
question their authenticity. All I am entitled to say 
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is that they can add nothing to his or anybody's repu- 
tation. Such a paper as that called ‘“* The Two Arnolds,”’ 
in which the greatness of Sir Edwin Arnold is contrasted 
with the inferiority of Matthew Arnold is simply stup:d. 

To attribute Matthew's dislike of ‘The Light of 
Asi«”’ to his “* green-eyed ’’ jealousy of its large circu- 
lation ; to say that Edwin has presented the “ strange 
and beautiful jewelry of Eastern thought in a setting 
of verse richer and stronger than anything poetical 
Matthew Arnold has ever written or could write” 
{italics original] ; to set Edwin’s *‘ superb composition ”’ 


far above Matthew's colorless poems’”’ ; and to use, 
as the final, triumphant argument, the fact (probably 
true) that the great American public has bought far 
more copies of Edwin's works than of those of his 
‘* jealous namesake "’: all these things might pardonably 
have been written in an obscure American newspaper 
during the eighties, but are unpardonably reprinted in 
1924 as the utterances of reputable criticism. The 
importance of Lafcadio Hearn is not for the moment in 
question ; but whatever its ultimate quantity, it will 
owe nothing to this volume. 


ELIZABETHANS.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


he RYBODY who had even the slightest acquaint- 

ance with the late Mr. Bullen, and (one hopes) a 
much vaster multitude of people who knew nothing of 
him personally but enjoyed the books which he edited, 
will be glad, if with a somewhat rueful gladness proper 
in the circumstances, to have this collection of his more 
original work. All the writing folk who have anything 
to do with literature may, like other things and persons, 
be divided into three parts or classes. There are those 
who create, and are therefore separated by a great gulf 
from the others, even if their creation is not of the 
first worth. There are those who edit, that is to say 
who give to the reader creations more or less in- 
accessible beforehand, or deserving fresh and increased 
access. And in the third place there are those who 
talk about the things created and made accessible and 
who are in more ways than one a third class ; though 
sometimes (not too often) they manage to pass into 
the first. 

Mr. Bullen was for many years a most distinguished 
member of the second class. It may indeed be said 
that to him and to the also late Dr. Grosart we owe, 
far more than to all other collector-editors put together, 
the enormously increased knowledge of the great 
Elizabethan period, in its greatest sense both ways, 
which has been the ‘privilege of readers during the 
last half-century as distinguished from those of any 
period since that of original production. But there 
was a very remarkable difference between the two ; 
and it is noteworthy that Mr. Bullen, in rather striking 
contrast to some other writers about literature, never 
speaks testily of anybody except once of Dr. Grosart. 
He does indeed half rebuke an early freak of my own— 
the suggested attribution of Drayton’s great sonnet to 
Shakespeare—by saying that it is “ 
of justification.” So, if vou take “justification” to 
mean “ evidence ”’ it was; but Mr. Bullen himself half 
justifies me by admitting that I did it because the 
sonnet was so good. 


without a shadow 


’ 


It was natural, by no means on 
the mere principle of “two of a trade,” that Bullen 
should not think highly of Grosart. Even those of us 
who are still grateful to the Doctor for introducing 
our shelves to so much good literature have some 
“buts” against him. On the one hand he was 
a dreadfully costly benefactor. 
to calculate what his 
“ Occasional Issues ”’ 


I have never dared 
“Chertsey Worthies’’ and 
cost one altogether. He did 
indeed begin by giving vou very agreeable books gratis : 


* “ Elizabethans.”” By A. H. Bullen. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 


but after a time you found that this came of an un- 
defined number of “ editor’s copies’? which he had 
printed over and above the stipulated number of 
subscription and which, as they came into the market, 
sunk the value of these proportionately. Thirdly he 
was anything but a very exact editor; and fourthly 
and worst of all, the cost of his publications in parts 
came largely from his Memorial-Introductions 
endless screeds composed partly of lavish quotations 
from the text that followed and partly of some of the 
most uncritical criticism that even I have ever read. 
By those who are always hungry for new or old-new 
good literature he never can be exactly banned ; but 
even the most generous and grateful of them must I 
think bless him with certain provisos and reservations. 

Now with Bullen things were entirely different. He 
was not perfect. It has frequently been remarked 
that perfection is not common ; and he never gave us 
the last volume of those delightful ‘‘ Old Plays”’ as he 
ought to have done. But I know nothing else against 
him at all and a very large number of things for him. 
If nothing stood to his credit but his admirable collections 
of songs from the early Elizabethan anthologies to the 
“Musa Proterva’’ and his resurrection of Campion, 
Apollo would I think rather pat his head than pull his 
ears. But every lover of literature knows that there is 
very much more. 
by the discovery of that perhaps finest of all the works 
of Mr. Anon.—the fragment : 


‘ 


His MS. researches were rewarded 


‘““Yet if His Majesty our Sovereign 


For beauty and cheapness combined with intrinsic 
interest I never, in many vears’ book buying, got any- 
thing better than the “ Old Plays” above referred to, 
while every student knows his editions, more commonly 
venal at the stall, of Peele, Marston, Middleton, etc. 
And they are good, partly if not mainly, because Bullen 
abstained from flooding them with unnecessary introduc- 
Indeed it would be difficult to find any editor, 
especially of sixteenth and seventeenth century litera- 
ture, who has bestowed more of its own non-tediousness 
upon us with so 
addition. 

It was therefore all the more desirable that some of 
what he did do in the wav of critical comment on the 
literature he served so well in others, should be rescued 
from MSS. of lectures or from that semi-publication 
(as it may almost be called) in periodicals, transactions, 
etc., which, a little after its first appearance, becomes 


tions. 


little of his own, let us_ say, 
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only less inaccessible than MSS. themselves. The 
matter given seems to date either from a good many 
vears ago or from quite recent times. To the former 
division belong—though it would seem not always or 
entirely in their present state—six papers on Drayton, 
Daniel, Chapman, Dekker, Breton and Campion which 
Mr. Bullen originally gave at Oxford in 1889. Their 
present anonymous editor goes, one hopes, a little too 
far when he says that “they must have come almost 
as a revelation.” At least if it was so Oxford must have 
singularly relapsed ; for certainly twenty years earlier, 
though Campion still owed “ revelation ’’ to the future 
good works of Mr. Bullen himself, and Breton to 
those of Dr. Grosart, the other four were not quite 
unknown even to undergraduates. That however 
matters little or nothing. That such lectures as these 
must have added largely to the quantity and quality 
of knowledge prevailing at the University on the 
subject is certain. For Bullen’s criticism, as the editor 
(here not to be cavilled at) most rightly contends, is 
of a by no means ordinary kind, and of a very whole- 
some one. That it is thoroughly and at first hand well- 
informed need hardly be said; and yet it is worth 
saving just now. For extended knowledge and cultiva- 
tion of literature brings with it inevitably the danger 
of that second-, third- or tenth-hand knowledge which 
is not really knowledge at all. In the second place 
Bullen, though not negligent of personalia, was free 
from the old but ever renewed tendency to potter and 
argue and guess about unimportant details of the life 
rather than make himself and others masters of the 
character and quality of the work. And in the third 
place he had a thoroughly old English dislike for 


rhetoric, fine writing and gush—one says English 
because we have to far too large an extent changed all 
that recently. From the point of view last indicated 
one may indeed sometimes feel inclined to say “ Friend, 
go up a little higher ’’ in laying stress on such things as 
the peculiar eeriness of “‘ Old Fortunatus’”’ and the 
unique combination of character in Bellafront. But 
as he himself says dryly, it has all been done before, so 
he need not do it again. As first introductions to the 
six nothing could be better, while Campion at the least 
is and should remain his peculiar property. 

The later pieces on his namesake Bullein the Eliza- 
bethan doctor; on Hakewill, a name which had a 
curious semi-existence at the time when his betters 
were more or less forgotten ; on Fulke Greville ; and a 
famous war-piece, “Shakespeare the Englishman,” 
singularly different as are their subjects, all have the 
same atmosphere of learning and love for literature 
combined in a very unusual fashion with an absence of 
affectation and pedantry and a presence of enthusiasm, 
common sense and a certain downrightness which is 
of the rarest in men of letters. “ Hearty, cheerful 
Mr. Bullen” he might be called by anyone who knew 
the phrase and read this book ; and yet he was by no 
means what is ordinarily called a very fortunate person, 
and his very great services to literature met with very 
few of the usual acknowledgments, at least for a large 
part of his life. But these services will long keep his 
name in memory ; and this book will help the keeping. 
The Bullein article is very amusing ; and while all the 
others are useful, not one of them, except perhaps the 
Hakewill, could be called by any but a hopeless Philistine 
dull. 


EDWARD C. BOOTH—THE MUSICIAN-NOVELIST. 


By Louis J. McCQUILLAND. 


OR years past I have admired the beautiful 
artistry of Mr. Edward C. Booth, whose * Tree 
of the Garden,” easily comparable with Hardy’s ‘‘ Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles,”” gave a writer of peculiar dis- 
tinction that publicity with- 
out which it is difficult for 
all but the most stubborn 
of geniuses to render their 
best to the world. 

I was convinced I had 
read Mr. Booth’s “ The Cliff 
End,” but, glancing over the 
popular edition, published 
earlier in the year, I discover 
that the novel is entirely 
new to me, and that, hav- 
ing neglected a duty, I have 
secured a great pleasure. 

“The Cliff End” has 
humour and beauty, and just 
skirts the edges of tragedy. 
Mr. Booth could have 
made the novel portentous ; 
he has contented himself 
with making his delicious 


heroine, Pamela Searle, laugh 
Pamisa_ 
Maurice Wynne, 


through her tears. 
post-girl. 


Photo by Kettle, Scarborough. 


the musician, who came along to Ullbrig to get peace 
at his compositions, was taken with the young thing at 
“As a postman,” he said to Father 


first glance. 
Mostyn, “‘ she’s the most astonishing value I ever saw.’ 
Pam is not only pretty 
and efficient, charming 
and jolly and sym- 
pathetic, chaste and selfless : 
she has lots of character 
and an ever-growing mind. 
No wonder careless Maurice 
Wynne was taken with 
her, and eagerly entered into 
Father Mostyn’s scheme 
for teaching her music. 
A great padre, this priest 
of Mr. Booth’s. He has 
an intimidating habit of 
beginning his sentences with 
a minatory, ‘““Ha!”’; but 
Father Mostyn only plays 
at being a martinet. He 
is such a priest as Steele or 
Goldsmith would have loved. 
The description of the 
first dinner at which Father 


wise, 


a Mostyn, Pam and Maurice 
Mr. Edward C. Booth. forgather makes one’s 
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mouth water. Pam is a wonderful cook, and has 
magical skill with pastry. The music and the food in 
“ The Cliff End” are of the very best. I don’t think 
Maurice is worthy of Pam: he is too much inclined to 
take every blessing for granted. But to do him justice, 
he was scrupulously honest with the post-girl, and did 
not conceal his engaged state. Pam’s holding back of 
the letter from Searle’s fiancée is her only dishonesty ; 
and she suffers for it rather severely. 

I had forgotten to say that all the men in the district 
who were free besought Pamela’s hand. No doubt she 
enjoyed this, but she was very contrite in having to 
reject them. One suitor will not accept dismissal; but the 
Ullbrig schoolmaster, who reminds one much of Bradley 
Headstone, had plighted poor Pamin herdespair when she 
thought that Maurice was going back to Miss Wemyss in 
Switzerland. The final exit of the schoolmaster is very 
terrible ; but, as I have hinted, Mr. Booth does not 
leave his beloved creations in the valley of the shadow. 

“The Cliff End” is largely concerned with music. 
This is not surprising considering the author’s up- 
bringing, education and relationships. Mr. Booth is a 
professional musician, and music is in all his family. 
His grandfather, Edward Booth, had considerable 
reputation in the musical world, and was an agreeable 
writer. His uncle, E. C. Booth, had a quiet love for 
harmony, but took to art as a follower of the pre- 
Raphaelite school. Both Mr. Booth’s brothers are 
musicians. His brother George studied the piano under 
Hans Huber; and his brother Bromley acquired the 
art of the violin under Willy Hess and Sevcick, who 
was the master of Kubelik. 

With his violinist brother, Mr. Booth has been pro- 
fessionally associated, playing his accompaniments at 
recitals in London and on the continent. 

Our author’s chosen instrument was the violoncello. 
He was invited by the famous David Popper to study 
with him at Budapest ; but, unfortunately, an accident 
to his bowing hand prevented him pursuing that career. 
He composed a good deal for the ’cello and for the 
voice, giving Madame Clara Butt one of her favourite 
songs in “‘ England, Mother England.”’ 

I have used the word “ unfortunately ’’ in connec- 
tion with the termination of Mr. Booth’s profession as 
a player. The word was ill-advised. Readers of 
“Fondie’”’ and ‘‘ The Tree of the Garden ”’ will agree 
that Mr. Booth’s heaven-given career is that of novelist. 

His first book was ‘* The Cliff End,” and it was many 
long years before a publisher was intelligent enough to 
see its merits. Mr. Booth’s next book was “ The 
Doctor’s Lass.’’ The war put a stop to any further 
output. He did no writing during active service in 
France save the completion of ‘‘ Fondie ’’ for the press. 

When the Great War ended, Mr. Booth had no 
intention of ‘‘ carrying on” as a writer, declaring with 
the most unaffected humility that he would “ leave 
writing to real authors.’’ The publishers had got wise, 
however—at least, the American sort—and the English 
representative of a big New York house gave him no 
peace until he sat down and steadfastly wrote his great 
book, ‘‘ The Tree of the Garden.”’ 

Mr. Booth loves the life of the country and spends 
most of his time in a Yorkshire fastness, in close touch 
with the shrewd rustics who enliven his books; but 


passes a couple of months each year in Scarborough, 
London has no charms for him, except when he wants 
to hear an especially alluring concert. 

Mr. Booth writes only at such times and on such 
subjects as call to him. The story of “ Miss Park- 
worth,”’ for instance, had lain in his head for years 
until last autumn when—after an attack of ‘flu—he 
took up his pen again, and did not cease until he had 
finally transferred the theme to paper. As to “ The 
Tree of the Garden,’”’ he says: ‘‘ That was for me a 
theme so ancient as to be almost incorporated with my 
own existence and identity when at last I wrote itdown.”’ 

For months at a stretch he does not exercise his pen 
at all, bestowing during that time scarcely a conscious 
thought on the subject of writing. But when the 
resolution seizes him, he lives in what he writes, and 
strives not to weaken the intensity of his impressions 
or the intimate closeness between himself and_ his 
characters by too much contact with the outer world. 
Speaking from his own experience, Mr. Booth feels it 
to be a truth that a writer cannot open the sluice-gates 
of his interest in one direction without weakening the 
current in another. 

The characters which the predestined author seeks 
to put on paper are, in all essentials, creatures of flesh 
and blood; they are his own offspring ; he is to them 
both father and mother; and unless (like the latter) 
he is prepared to give them that devotion and nourish- 


‘ment which at crucial moments they most need, there 


is a danger that they may be, at best, but sickly infants, 
pale and anemic, and reproachful of the parentage 
that forced them into being. 

““T do not pass lightly from one book to another,” 
confesses Mr. Booth. ‘ For such ability I lack the 
stolid industry of the bee or the graceful inconsequence 
of the butterfly. I cannot plunge into the first chapter 
of a new story with the pen still wet from writing the 
last words of the old. Indeed, even in the matter of 
reading, I hold that a book of any worth at all demands 
time for its digestion ; and I stand amazed before the 
feminine appetite for fiction which consumes its novels 
by the half-dozen. To me it seems that one might as 
well eat all one’s meals on end, as read books—or write 
them—without allowing the requisite time to quicken 
the mind’s hunger. 

‘In the matter of actual penmanship, the moment I 
set my hand to paper I write quickly and, for the most 
part, without abatement. To curb Pegasus on too 
tight a bit is to jade the beast and tire him with his 
own baulked energy. I try to write my books in the 
first instance with as much facility and personal appre- 
ciation as if I were reading them. Rather than check 
progress for a word momentarily missing, I fill in the 
space with a dash, and go on post-haste—without dis- 
mounting from the ‘ bus.’ Arrangement and selection 
can come later, in those colder moments when the fires 
of creation have died down and the starved soul is of a 
mood to find fault.”’ 

This is an unusually busy year’s writing for Mr. Booth, 
as in close chase of ‘‘ Miss Parkworth and Three Short 
Stories,’ published by Messrs. Fisher Unwin, he had 
completed the final revision of a full-length novel, 
“The Treble Clef ’’ (almost certainly another book 
with a musical background), which is to appear in the 
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early autumn under the imprint of the same publishers. 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. are to be the American 
publishers. The MS. of another long novel has already 
been begun, and in the quietude of the North Yorkshire 
moors, Mr. Booth is getting ahead with it. 

‘* The Tree of the Garden,’’ which I was one of the 
first critics in England to recognise and eulogise, is 
now being filmed by the Goldwyn Picture Corporation, 
under Victor Seastrom, who selected it, after he had 
read scores of novels and plays in his search for a new 


vehicle that appealed to his sense of picture novels and 
his imaginative temperament. Maie Bush is to take 
the part of Thursday Hardrip. 

Not even movie fame will stir Mr. Booth from his 
philosophic calm. He is a writer without an undue 
opinion of himself, and I gather that his most difficuft 
task with his novels is to satisfy his own fastidious 
artistic conscience. He is one of the three people in 
England who can make a musical novel entirely en- 
thralling to the technically unmusical. 


BONNIE ANNIE LAURIE. 
THE CENTENARY OF A FAMOUS SONG. 
By Davipson Cook, F.S.A.(Scot.). 


I 
THE OLD VERSES BY THE LAIRD OF FINGLAND. 


F personal love songs, as distinct from impersonal 
O gems like ‘“‘ O my luve’s like a red, red rose,” the 
most popular is not any of the love lyrics of Robert 
Burns, but one 
which, like most 
of his tributes to 
the fair, enshrines 
the beauty and 
charm of a real 
woman, who lived 
in the flesh as 
surely as she still 
lives in the song 
which pays hom- 
age to her witch- 
ery, not under 
an artificial appel- 
lation of classic 
lore, but in her 
own simple name 
of ‘‘ Annie Laurie.” No song is more frequently sung, 
no air better known than the never-cloying melody to 
which it is set, and it would be little exaggeration 
to say that Annie Laurie is the World’s Sweetheart. 

Naturally much has been written about the song, 
and historical errors, bibliographical blunders, and 
textual corruptions have been multiplied in the process. 
Notwithstanding its popularity most people have the 
haziest ideas about its history. It is generally accepted 
that both words and music are very old, and a 
recent Broadcasting Programme classed the melody as 
“ Traditional.” 

The heroine of the song was so far removed from 
the ethereal nymphs of the poet’s creation, that she 
actually figures in the matter-of-fact pages of Burke. 
Annie Laurie was the youngest daughter of Sir Robert 
Laurie of Maxwelton, Bt., by his second wife, Jean, 
daughter of Walter Riddell of Minto. She was born 
at Maxwelton House on December 16th, 1682. Through 
the kindness of Sir Claude Laurie, Bt., D.S.O., M.A., 
I am able to present an authentic portrait of the ‘“‘ onlie 
begetter '’ of the song, taken from an old painting by 
an unknown artist. The original is still treasured at 
Maxwelton House. 

Bonnie Annie Laurie was wooed by William Douglas 


Lady John Scott. 
Frontispiece to her “ Songs and Verses.” 


By permission of Miss Warrender and the 
publishers, Messrs. Douglas & Foulis, of 
Edinburgh. 


of Fingland (bofn at Sanquhar Castle in 1672), and his 
love and her beauty and “ promise true ” inspired him 
to write the first version of the song. He was a soldier 
of fortune, and famed as a swordsman and duellist. 
The song is supposed to have been written about 1700 
after his return from the continental wars. Something 
parted the lovers, but the soldier-poet did not “ lay 
down his head and die.’’ On the contrary, in 1706 
he married at Edinburgh, Elizabeth Clerk, daughter of 
Alexander Clerk of Glendorth. Four years later Annie 
Laurie married Alexander Fergusson of Craigdarroch. 
Her death is recorded in The Scots Magazine of April, 
1764, p. 231: 
“May 5.—At Carse, Dumfriesshire, Mrs. Annie 
Laurie, relict of Alexander Fergusson of Craigdarroch, 


Esq., and daughter of Sir Robert Laurie of Max- 
weltoun.” 


To this day her Will is preserved with other relics at 
Craigdarroch House. 

Annie Laurie’s grandson was Burns’s “ Craigdarroch 
famed for speaking art,’’ and also the hero of “ The 
Whistle’; and it was upon the death of a great- 
grandson that Burns wrote the song beginning “ Fate 
gave the word, the arrow sped ""—the model of which, 
unknown to all his editors, is buried in an old edition 
of Pope’s works. 

Many contradictory statements have been made about 
the author of the original verses on Annie Laurie. 
The D.N.B. devotes space to twenty-one William 
Douglases, but has not a line about the song-writer 


Signature of Annie Laurie, 


Taken from her will by permission of the present representatives of the 
Fergussons of Craigdarroch, 
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of Fingland. He figures, along with Annie Laurie and 
Fergusson of Craigdarroch, as an interesting character 
in one of James Grant’s romantic novels called ‘ The 
Scottish Cavalier.”’ In his Preface that prolific author 
says: ‘It is painful to record that notwithstanding 
all the ardour and devotion of her lover, the fair Annie 
was wedded as described in the romance.” Evidently 
the author did not write his chapters according to 
plan, for the promised description is not given in any 
of the three volumes. He does however give a pen- 
portrait of Annie Laurie, and observes that her charms 
“live vet in Scottish song, though the name and memory 
of the gallant lover whose Muse embalmed them is all 
but forgotten.” The novelist kills Douglas at the 
battle of Steinkirke in 1692, and more than one song 
annotator has taken this “ fiction ’’ and served it up 
as fact. As history most of Grant’s account is no more 
reliable than the statement in his Preface that Douglas 
inscribed to Annie Laurie “ those well known verses and 
that little aiy which now bear her name.’’ The truth is, 
“that little air’ was not composed until well over a 
hundred years later, and the third stanza of the song, 
which in the romance Douglas 
tenderness,” 


“sings with great 
is of even later date than the melody. 

In “‘A History of the Douglas Family of Morton,”’ 
by Perey W. L. Adams, F.S.A., whose wife is a direct 
descendant of William Douglas of Fingland, it is stated 
that the author of Annie Laurie * died about 1760 at 
Tweeddale and was buried at Newlands in the burying 
ground of his cousin, Adam Kennedy of Auchtyfardle 
and Romano.”’ The “about 1760” is rather vague, 
and | have diligently searched the obituaries of The 
Scots Magazine for more definite data, but in vain, 
unless this entry in the 1753 volume (p. 628) relates 
to the Laird of Fingland : 

“ Dec, 26.—At Edinburgh, Capt. William Douglas, 
Conductor of waggons in the late war.” 


The old song of ** Annie Laurie ’’ was preserved in 
traditional form in the families of both author and 
heroine, and it seems peculiar that such a keen collector 
of folk-songs as Burns should be so intimate with 
Alexander Fergusson, the grandson of Annie Lauric, 
and yet betray no knowledge of the old verses. Though, 
with good reason, reputed an old ballad, it cannot be 
found in print in any of the eighteenth century Song 
Books. The fact is ‘‘ Annie Laurie ” was first printed 
exactly a hundred years ago, when Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, to whom it had been communicated by a 
relative (Margaret Laurie, a grandniece of the heroine 
of the song), included it in ‘‘ A Ballad Book,” Part II 
(1824). Only thirty copies were issued, and it is such 
a rarity that even the British Museum can only boast 
a Reprint. The old version is seldom, if ever, printed 
accurately, so I give it with spelling exactly as it was 
printed one hundred years ago : 


ANNIE LAURIE. 


Maxwelton banks are bonnie, 
Whare early fa’s the dew ; 
Whare me and Annie Laurie 
Made up the promise true ; 
Made up the promise true, 
And never forget will I, 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay down my head and die. 


“She's backit like a peacock, 
She’s breastit like a swan, 
She’s jimp about the middle, 
Her waist ye weill may span ; 
Her waist you weill may span, 
And she has a rolling eye, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay down my head and die.”’ 


A somewhat different rendering was furnished in 
1854 by the granddaughter of William Douglas, then 
an old lady of ninety-seven. After writing out the first 
verse, she added *‘ [ mind nae mair”’ and signed her 
name—-‘ Clerk Douglas,’’ which it will be noted per- 
petuates that of the lady married by the Laird of 
Fingland. 

When C. Kk. Sharpe gave this old traditional song 
the permanence of * guid black prent,” it attracted 
little or no attention, for while the germ of the song- 
to-be was in the two verses, no tune was indicated, and 
assuredly they were not associated with the heart- 
haunting little melody to which it was afterwards wed. 

The vital step in the evolution of ‘‘ Annie Laurie ”’ 
was when Allan Cunningham, who expressed his in- 
debtedness to the Ballad Book in a foot-note, included 
the lyric in his ** Songs of Scotland,” 1825, III, 256, 
after taking the editorial liberty of altering “me” in 
the third line to “ I,’ and modernising a few spellings. 

I next find ** Annie Laurie ’’ in Chambers’s Scoftish 
Songs, 1829, II, 331—in which Collection the last line 
of both verses is (a fact unnoted by any of the authori- 
ties) altered for the first time to “I'll lay me doun 
and die.” No doubt the change was made by the 
editor who himself was something of a poet, but before 
Robert Chambers was born the phrase had appeared 
as the title and last line of one of Urbani’s Scots Soags, 
Book II (1794], p. 34: 

““Oh Mary ye’s be clad in silk, 

And Diamonds in your hair, 

Gin ye'll consent to be my bride, 
Nor think o’ Arthur mair. 

Oh! wha wad wear a silken goun, 

Wi’ tears blinding their ee, 

Before I'll break my true love's heart, 
I'll lav me down and die.” 


II 
NEW VERSION BY THE MINSTREL OF THE MERSE. 


The modern rendering of ‘“ Annie Laurie’’ differs 
considerably from the older form and has an additional 
stanza. In spite of its popularity the authorship of 
the new version was for many years a mystery of the 
Muse, and as recently as 1895, in an article in the 
December issue of McClure’s Magazine, Mr. F. Pope 
Humphrey said: ‘* Who added the third verse is not 
known, but no lover of the song would willingly dispense 
with it.” 

Scotland owes much to her Songstresses of gentle 
birth, and as in the case of ** The Flowers o’ the Forest "’ 
and “ Auld Robin Gray,”’ it is to a daughter of one of 
her ancient families that the world is indebted for the 
well known version of ‘ Annie Laurie.” 

It was Alicia Anne Spottiswood (b. 1810) of the old 
Berwickshire family of that ilk—afterwards Lady John 
Scott—-who, in 1834 or 1835, while on a visit to her 
sister (Lady Hume Campbell) at Marchmont, having 
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tound the old verses in Allan Cunningham’s “ Songs of 
Scotland,’ touched up the first one, materially altered 
the second—giving Annie Laurie a ‘* dark blue ”’ instead 
of *‘ a rolling eye ’’—added a third verse entirely original, 
and above all, made the song live by wedding it to the 
tune now known and loved the world o'er, a melody 
which some years before she had composed for an old 
ballad called Kempie Kaye.” 

Dr. A. H. Millar, in a valuable article in the People’s 
Friend (January 6th, 1923) 


1838 Collection, and substituted for Lady Scott’s own 
text, in the first printing of the new version. The fact 
should be emphasised that Lady John did not make 
this change in the old line ; she never countenanced it ; 
and she always sang “‘ I'd lay down my head and dee!" 
The emendation ‘‘ neck” instead of “throat” in 
the second line of the second verse is in common vocal 
use, and has the sanction of nearly every printed 
authority, but one hardly expects to find it in a sup- 
posedly authentic version like 


says: “The song as we 
now have it was... first 
published anonymously in 
1848."" Other authorities 
could be cited for the same 
statement, but it is a biblio- 
graphical blunder. 
commonly 


Though 
supposed, the 
song was ot first published 
by C. F. Graham in the Col- 
lection usually called Wood's 
“Songs of Scotland,’ which 
was issued under his 
1848. Ten 
years earlier the new three 
stanza version of Annie 
Laurie '' made its initial ap- 
pearance, set to the author's 
own tune, in the third 
volume of the ‘“ Vocal Mel- $4 

odies of Scotland,” arranged 


= 


supervision in 


the work edited by Mr. Ross, 
and I have the best of author- 
ity for saying that Lady John 
always said throat.”” Itisso 
printed in the 1838 surrepti- 
tious first publication of the 
song, but is altered to “neck” 
in the 1848 Collection edited 
by G. F. Graham. 

Olympian Songsmiths like 
Robert Burns or Lady 
John Scott have a “ divine 
right”? to hammer old- 
on the anvil of 
Parnassus —-as_ transmuters 
they are abundantly justified 
in their song-craft — but 
for ‘‘improvers to alter a 
word here and a line there, 
causes confusion, vitiates the 
text, and borders on an 


song-ore 


by Finlay Dun and John 
Thomson, and published by 
Paterson & Roy, Edinburgh, 
1838, p. 8g. The publishers had no authority from the 
author-composer for the publication of ‘* Annie Laurie,” 
and the song was printed in this anonymous fashion 
without her knowledge or consent. Her grandniece, 
Miss Warrender—to whom I am deeply indebted for 
invaluable assistance, ungrudgingly and ably given 
says in a Biographical Sketch pretixed to Songs and 
Verses by Lady John Scott, 1911: “ Lady John always 
thought the air and words had been stolen when she 
sent her music-book to be rebound.”’ 

The frst authorised issue of the song was during the 
Crimean War (c. 1854) when Lady Scott gave the manu- 
script of “ Annie Laurie "’ and several other songs to 
“C. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond Street, London,” who 
published them with the heading, ‘* Expressly published 
in aid of the wives and families of soldiers ordered to 
the East.’ Miss Warrender says it was only then 
that the real author was known, but the knowledge 
could not have been widespread nor definite, for the 
Lonsdale edition has nothing more illuminative than 
“The Music by Lady John Scott,’’ so that the author- 
ship of the words of ‘ Annie Laurie" might still be 
deemed a matter for conjecture. 

All manner of liberties have been taken with the 
song. Even where one might well expect it—in “ Thirty 
Songs by Lady John Scott,” edited by Donald Ross 
(Edinburgh, r1910)—the text of ‘‘ Annie Laurie’’ is 
not perfect. Each verse ends with the line introduced 
by Robert Chambers in 1829 when he printed the old 
song, which was also adopted by the editors of the 


From a contemporary painting. 


insult to the creative geniuses 
of Scottish Song. How- 
ever, it must be admitted 
that when songs like ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray "’ and “ Annie 
Laurie ’’ are adopted into Collections as orphans of the 
Muse, the adopter has less compunction in exercising 
his talents as an adapter, than in the case of songs 
constantly associated with the names of their begetters. 

I maintain that “ Annie Laurie ’’ should be printed 
and sung as Lady John Scott wrote it. This has 
seldom been done, and almost every printed version 
is faulty in some detail. Where then shall we find 
the authentic text? No manuscript in the hand- 
writing of the author is known to exist, so I give the 
song as in the first authorised publication by C. Lons- 
dale. Miss Warrender writes: ‘‘ As she revised these 
songs herself, and always treated them as a correct 
and authorised version I think it is safe to conclude 
that this is the right version ”’ : 


Annie Laurie. 


ANNIE LAURIE. 


““Maxwelton braes are bonnie 
Where early fa’s the dew, 
And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
Gie’d me her promise true. 
Gie’d me her promise true, 
And ne'er forgot will be, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay down my head and dee! 


Her brow is like the snawdrift, 
Her throat is like the swan, 
Her face it is the bonniest 
That e’er the sun shone on. 
That e’er the sun shone on, 
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And dark blue is her e’e, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay down my head and dee! 


“Like dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet, 
And like winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet, 
Her voice is low and sweet, 
And she’s a’ the world to me, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay down my head and dee!” 


There is an idea current that the original verses were 
written by Allan Cunningham and fathered on William 
Douglas. In Mr. Alfred Moffat’s ‘‘ Minstrelsy of Scot- 
land,”’ 1895, p. 109, he says: ‘“‘ Lady Scott also states 
that Allan Cunningham wrote the original verses.” 
Though Lady Scott was related to C. K. Sharpe, and 
he in turn to Annie Laurie, there is no indication in 
their published correspondence, that its first sponsor, 
and the author of the popular version ever discussed 
the initial appearance of the verses in the little Ballad 
Book of 1824. It was in Cunningham’s “ Songs of 
Scotland ’’ that she found the old verses on which she 
founded her version of the song, and it is not surprising 
that she should speak of the contents of the work as 
“his poems’ and assume that he was the author of 
the song. That she actually did so is shown by a 
letter to Lord Napier (no date) in which she wrote: 
“IT must tell you the words of Annie Laurie are by 
Allan Cunningham, not by Douglas of Fingland. I 
daresay they were what he imagined Fingland would 
have written.” 

Allan Cunningham was of course notorious as a faker 
and forger of ballad-ware, but there is no evidence to 
convict him on this count, and her Ladyship must have 


been mistaken. I have a glimmering of the reason 
behind her conclusion, for in another letter written 
in her extreme old age, she confuses Cromek’s Remains 
of Nithsdale and Galloway Song—nearly every word of 
which Allan Cunningham did fabricate, but which does 
not contain ‘‘ Annie Laurie ’’—with Cunningham’s 
“ Songs of Scotland ”’ in which she found the old verses. 
C. K. Sharpe was not, like Allan Cunningham, prone to 
literary imposture, and he stands sponsor for the old 
verses, which it must be remembered were preserved 
by tradition not only in the family of Annie Laurie 
but also by the descendants of Douglas of Fingland. 

The composer of Annie Laurie’ had beautiful 
contralto voice and sang spontaneously as a bird sings, 
accompanying herself on the harp. It is almost un- 
known that to her also we owe the recovery and per- 
petuation of another mystery song, ‘‘ The Bonnie, 
Bonnie Banks o’ Loch Lomond,’’ which she heard a 
poor boy singing in the streets of Edinburgh and 
noted for publication. Her fondness for antiquarian 
lore evinced itself in a favourite motto, ‘“ Haud fast 
by the past.’’ She ardently loved her native land, 
and used to say in truth-tinctured jest: “I would 
rather live in a pigsty in Scotland, than in a palace 
in England.” 

Lady John Scott, who in compliance with the testa- 
mentary wishes of her father had resumed the name 
Spottiswood, died in her ninetieth year, on March 12th, 
1900, and was laid to rest with her ancestors in the old 
ivy-clad, and on that day snowmantled, Kirk of West- 
ruther. The writer of a privately printed poem descrip- 
tive of the funeral says : 

‘“‘ Midst chilling storm—to her ‘ long home’ was borne 

The Minstrel of the Merse, 


Who ‘ Annie Laurie’s’ charms had sweetly sung 
In never-dying verse.”’ 


A CRITICAL EGOTIST.* 


By Martin ARMSTRONG. 


: HE art of criticism,’ writes Mr. John Freeman 
in his essay on Walter de la Mare in the 
present volume, 


“which may appear to some a purely intellectual 
exercise, is primarily a moral exercise, for it is not to be 
practised except with equal honesty and sensitiveness, 
equal kindness and confidence ; but the natural difficulty 
of applying critical principles to a dead artist is slight in 
comparison with that which arises when the subject is a 
contemporary. Those principles themselves are so variable 
and variously cherished, and the estheticism which every 
artist and every critic broods darkly upon is so purely 
personal, that the task of finding a common ground and 
using a common language is perplexing as well as exciting. 
Criticism is not a science, else young men might learn it ; 
nor an attitude, else old men might grow perfect in it; 
rather it is an adventure calling for a touch of gallantry, 
a touch of forbearance, a gentle use of logic, a free recourse 
to imagination, and no more than the faintest hint of 
dogmatism. If something of this delicate adjustment 
may be spared when the subject is in the past, certainly 
nothing must be forgotten in following a living, creative 
mind in its mental travels. The subject is no longer an 
island to be painfully surveyed, but a ship to be followed, a 
light to be pursued upon the changing currents of the mind.” 


* “English Portraits and Essays.” By John Freeman. The 
Bookman Library. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


That passage defines very accurately Mr. Freeman's 
critical method, and the definition may be reinforced 
by another passage, from ‘‘ The English Essayist "’—the 
last articie in the book. ‘‘ The mere egotism of the 
author, freely confessed or subtly dissembled,’’ he 
observes, 


“forms the chief delight of the English essay and the 
chief interest of the portraits in the present volume. Musing 
upon his own thoughts and instincts, upon whatever in 
himself is powerful though inarticulate, upon his own 
passions and humours, the true essayist awakes in his 
readers the admiration of a soldier for his captain, the 
fondness of a lover for his last beloved. Intimacies stir 
and run out beneath the common soil, experience rains 
down and quickens the roots, and the thoughts of the 
author at length become the thoughts of the reader, his 
passions become our passions, his humours ours, his virtues 
and follies ours ; the main concern of any reader is with 
the author himself, and there is no bond so secure, no link 
so unrusting, as this that gleams between them.” 


Mr. Freeman then is confessedly subjective as a critic, 
and not only does he admit the subjectivity of his 
outlook, but he glories in it. He makes no pretence 
of applying absolute scales, rules and standards, and 
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he is not explicitly analytical ; for him criticism is, as 
he says, an adventure, and he explores his territories in 
the spirit of an adventurer rather than a surveyor. 
His scheme in fact is poetic rather than scientific, and 
some of his most penetrating remarks have the air of 
arising out of intuition rather than conscious analysis. 
We hear so much nowadays of the two methods of 
criticism that we have almost come to believe that the 
stern, impartial, scientific critics with their infallible 
standards have nothing 
in common with the easy- 
going poetic egotists, the 
willing slaves of their 
own prejudices. Yet the 
two types are funda- 
mentally identical ; their 
only difference lies in the 
fancy dress in which they 
choose to appear before 
the public. Mr. Freeman 
wields his calipers and 
foot-rule just as relent- 
lessly as Mr. T. S. Eliot 
and Mr. Middleton Murry. 
It is true he never refers 
to the existence of these 
instruments, but that is 
merely because, for 
reasons of his own, he 
avoids metaphors derived 
from the engineering 
laboratory. His critical 
equipment, however, is 
an extensive one. He 
has read widely and with 
unusual gusto and un- 
usual perceptiveness, 
taking his literature as 
the epicure takes his 
burgundy for its flavour 
and bouquet, not for its chemical or stomachic qualities ; 
and on all he has read he has meditated much. And 
how else after all are literary standards constructed ? 
The essays here are nine in number. The last deals 
with “ The English Essayist,”’ the rest with individual 
writers past and present—Cobbett, Stevenson, Patmore 
and Maurice Hewlett ; and, among those still alive, 
Mr. Chesterton, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Gosse and Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie. It may appear at first sight 
curious that Mr. Mackenzie should have found his way 
into this galére, but a perusal of the essay leaves no 
doubt that a heavy price has been charged for admission. 
Mr. Freeman deals sternly but justly too with Mr. 
Chesterton in the first, and one of the most delightful 
of the essays. He maintains that Mr Chesterton's 
pre-eminent quality is his natural piety, and proceeds to 
paint a portrait of him in the character of a Canterbury 
pilgrim, replacing him in the scene in which he was so 
unaccountably overlooked by Chaucer. This fanciful 
method of criticism and character study is after all the 
logical conclusion—or should I say the poetical con- 
clusion ?>—of Mr. Freeman’s critical method, and in 
the hands of a writer of his quality it carries consider- 
able force. Side by side with this Chaucerian portrait 


Photo by F. E. Grattan, 


one would like to see that other grape-crowned portrait 
of G. K. C. which Rubens so curiously failed to paint. 

In the case of Mr. Chesterton the fanciful portrait 
occupies only one of the five sections of the essay. The 
remaining parts deal directly with the subject, and 
Mr. Chesterton comes in for some shrewd hits. “ Many 
of his essays,” Mr. Freeman observes, 


“are but a kind of patter, meant to prepare you for 
the trick that is still delayed and delayed. Somewhere 
or other he denies ener- 
getically that anything on 
earth can be uninterest- 
ing; but his readers are 
not always so fortunate as 
to confirm him. He jokes 
without difficulty, but not 
without difficulty do we 
laugh.” 


Equally just is the 
criticism that Mr. 
Chesterton’s imagination 
is too easily overcome 
by “an exorbitart 
fancy,” and attention is 
also drawn to the 
curiously static quality 
of our author’s mind. 
“Read an early book,” 
says Mr. Freeman, 


“such as ‘ The Defen- 
dant,’ and then read essays 
written twenty years later 
or at any time during the 
twenty years, and you are 
soon aware of an obsti- 
nately static mind. The 
subject is the same, the 
style is the same, the wis- 
dom is the same, the joke 
is the same.”’ As a man 
goes on towards the grave, 
he says, he discovers gradu- 
ally a philosophy he can really call fresh, a style he can really 
call his own, and as he becomes an older man he becomes 
a new writer. Alas! that is not true of Mr. Chesterton ! 
“|. . He still shows—oh, easily enough !—that things 
are not what they seem, without showing what they truly 
are; he still proves that things are misnamed, without 
breathing their right names ; he still chatters amusingly, 
without saying the things we want to hear, and without 
telling us of himself, of whom we most want to hear.” 


Mr, John Freeman. 


The other essay in which Mr. Freeman employs his 
portrait method is that on Cobbett, an altogether 
delightful production, graphic and vivid in every detail. 
With Stevenson he is very stern and, I fear, generally 
only too just, but I feel warranted in protesting when 
that delicious work, ‘‘ The Dynamiter,” is referred to 
as ‘‘a vain successor” to the equally delightful ‘‘ New 
Arabian Nights.” It is good to know that the hand- 
some appreciation of Maurice Hewlett’s narrative 
poetry appeared in the Quarterly Review some time 
before the poet’s death. 

Mr. Freeman’s criticism reminds one of Wordsworth’s 
definition of poetry, for it has the air of “ emotion 
remembered in tranquility.” It is mature—a distilla- 


tion rather than the ebullience of the moment, and 
therefore his praise, when he praises, is satisfying, 
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for though it can rise to what we call enthusiasm to-day, 
it is free from what Hannah More stigmatised as 
enthusiasm at the end of the eighteenth century. So 
too we find in him rather the steady glow of continuous 
intelligence than the more piercing shaft of sudden 
illumination. His view that criticism calls for ‘‘ a touch 
of gallantry, a touch of forbearance’ might lead one 
to fear that he would err on the side of mildness, but 
there is ample proof throughout this volume that he can 
hit hard when necessary, and his hits have the greater 


force because they are the result of careful deliberation. 
Had he not held that gallantry and forbearance were 
part of the game, one trembles to think what would have 
become of Mr.Compton Mackenzie. Even Mr. Chesterton 
would hardly have got away without a black eve. 

Mr. Freeman’s prose, whatever its subject, is always 
a real pleasure to read, for it springs from a full mind 
and a serene disposition, and it is the work of one, as he 
himself says of Mr. Gosse, “using . .. the English 
language as though he loved it.”’ 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


GERALD CUMBERLAND. 


T has been said that in fiction the romantic method 
is a process of illustrating the author’s philosophy 
of life, a movement of the mind, in other words, from 
some generalisation (which may remain implicit and 
unspoken) to particular instances. Conversely realism, 
contrasted with 
this deductive 
method of the 
lyrical poet, be- 
comes a sort of 
induction, an 
accumulation of 
assorted facts 
which produce in 
a work of art a 
design of their 
own, possibly quite 
disagreeable to the 
author’s personal 
views. 

Such a distinc- 
tion, although a straining of truth, does indicate 
some deep difference dividing works of fiction into 
two broad divisions. The Mr. Gerald Cumberland 
who wrote ‘“ The Poisoner,” “A Lover At Forty” 
and “ Tales From a Cruel Country,” not to speak 
of ‘ Rosalys, and Other Poems,” “Set Down In 
Malice’ and ‘“ Written In Friendship,’”’ is beyond 
ambiguity within the class of the romantics; but if 
there were nothing more to be said on the matter, such 
a hackneyed subject as romanticism might have been 
left out of this sketch of his work. 

Mr. Cumberland’s romanticism, however, is extra- 
ordinarily interesting because of its disharmony with 
the environment of to-day. It is reminiscent of the 
English eighteen-nineties, the period of Wilde, Dowson, 
Lord Alfred Douglas, Aubrey Beardsley ; but it is 
closer in spirit to the literary Paris between Leconte 
de Lisle and Claudel—a period of change, of decadence 
and revival, of sophistication and simplicity, of Satan- 
worship and Catholicism; a period which included 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, the brothers Marguetitte, Huys- 
man and Catulle Mendés, as well as Richepin, Daudet, 
Loti, Bourget, Zola, de Maupassant and Coppé. These 
make a motley company, but seen from a distance they 
are plainly of a common family, although not precisely 
“birds of a feather.” The characteristics which 
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Mr. Gerald 
Cumberland. 


bring them together belong to an age that is decadent 
as well as romantic, soul-sick as well as courageous, 
over-refined as well as fiercely curious. When the 
creative mind belonged to strong men, there was a 
Leconte de Lisle, a Baudelaire,* a Flaubert, a Zola 
(most romantic of realists!) ; when the artist was 
degenerate or merely weak, there was a Verlaine, a 
Mendés, a Huysman. 

When an English writer is imbued with the spirit of 
the neo-Parnassians and also the so-called realists of 
the second half of the nineteenth century literature in 
France, and is moreover influenced by English manifesta- 
tions of the same impulse, he gives us work something 
very like the work of Mr. Gerald Cumberland. 

I am far from disputing Mr. Cumberland’s originality 
or his great possibilities. In the sombre novel, ‘‘ The 
Poisoner,”’ he writes of the hero : 

“ Stavart’s brain was filled with the music of Debussy, 


Ravel and all the modern French school ; nevertheless he 
possessed a rich vein of originality.” 


Those words fit the author very well and do not need 
even the deletion of the music in place of literature, 
but merely the addition of literature, the literature I 
have just indicated, plus Mr. Frank Harris’s work. 
As regards the music, Mr. Cumberland is one of our 
most learned critics living, and his ‘“ Imaginary Inter- 
views With Great Coniposers ”’ are more than brilliantly 
clever ; they are, as far as I can judge, profound. 

His writings are full of a bizarre love of the perfect 
or startling image, phrase, paragraph, and his style is 
discontinuous and fragmentary. Not many living 
English novelists would have written that Brahms’s 
““heavy-handedness "’ appeared to the hero (Martin 
Stavart) to cause ‘‘ Beauty ” to “ spout from his music 
like blood from a wounded man.”’ 

This characteristic is most evident in his “ Rosalys, 
and Other Poems.”’ The little note of acknowledgment 
to editors which he prefixes to this volume makes 
interesting reading, and is moreover not irrelevant. 
He says: 

“Most of the following poems have already appeared 
in various magazines and journals. ‘ Rosalys’ was printed 
in the Academy under the editorship of Lord Alfred 
Douglas. ‘ Mare Malignum,’ ‘ Joan’ and ‘ Song’ are to 
be seen in an old number of the English Review edited by 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer ; and ‘ The Bathers ’ was accepted 


* Only chronologically outside the period. 
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for the same publication by Mr. Austin Harrison. Mr. 
A. A. Baumann printed ‘A July Day’ in the Saturday 
Review. The late Cecil Chesterton included ‘ Ad Matrem ’ 
and ‘ They Went Not Forth To the War’ in the New 
Witness ; and Mr. G. K. Chesterton subsequently printed 
‘The Winging Souls’ in that weekly. When Mr. Frank 
Harris was amusing himself by editing Hearth and Home 
he printed ‘ The Visitant ’ ; and Mr. Frank Dilnot accepted 
‘A Return’ and ‘ Paris Days’ for the Daily Citizen. It 
was in the columns of the Saturday Westminster Gazette 
that ‘ The Lamp’ in an abridged form first appeared. 
““ London, August 24th, rgrg. G. C.” 


Does it not read like the text for my little sermon ? 

One can well believe that “ Rosalys”’ appeared in 
the old Academy about twenty years ago. It is carefully 
but not perfectly chiselled, it is self-conscious and a 
little artificial with all its refined beauty and genuine 
pathos : 
““Fathomed in earth deep underground there is 

A sweet, fresh child, whose name was Rosalys, 

With face turned downwards, that her finger-tips 

May feel her mother’s hair and touch her lips.’ 


The poet will ‘‘ to-morrow or the next day ” kiss the 
buried child : 
“For her clear eyes, and golden skin, and mouth, 
Will blossom into flower when from the South 
The warm, moist wind sifts trembling through the trees, 
At first a timid breath, then a full breeze.’’ 


” 


“Gathered round the flowers’”’ he will see ‘“‘ the 
brave, rich foliage ’’ of his ancestry who are also buried 
there beneath Rosalys and her mother : 


““And the butterflies will bring an hourly kiss 
From my dear child, whose name was Rosalys.”’ 


“The Bathers,” a pretty etching of a girl’s body 
sea-bathing, with its last stanza like a separate Watteau 
painting : 

‘“ Now she her sisters seven 
Shyly embraces... 
The sea’s a mirrored heaven 
Of warm, sweet faces,”’ 
is an artificial and yet a lyrical poem, worthy certainly 
of Alfred de Musset in his dainty mood. 

““ Ad Matrem ”’ is a tender poem of filial love marred 
perhaps by the cleverly prepared-for close. 

Many of the poems are fine things. ‘‘ The Visitant ”’ 
is a strange and terribly passionate outpouring of desire 
for an unattained beauty, and I wish there were enough 
space to quote from the blank verse of ‘“‘ Confession,” 
in which a man contemplates suicide by water, fire and 
poison. 

Death is one of the poetic preoccupations of Mr. 
Cumberland—the death of the charnel-house and of 
the teeming mould in which our bodies crumble. A 
sonnet entitled ‘‘A Return” repeats the idea in 
“ Rosalys”” of a loved woman’s body buried. He 
knows that the apple tree above her feeds on her, and 

‘This rich fruit that burns within the gloom 

I know to be compact of blood and bone.” 

You remember how in “ The Poisoner”’ Stavart at 
the end swims out to sea and to death, and the tragical 
Avril in “A Lover At Forty” contemplates the 


same ending; both at one with the speaker of the 
“ Confession.” 

And in “ Tales of a Cruel Country’”’ the gruesome- 
ness of death is continually invading these finely-told 


stories. Interwoven with this horrified inclination 
towards physical death, there is generally in Mr. 
Cumberland’s verse and prose a sensuous delight in the 
external beauty of nature and an acrid sense of the 
human being who lives by instinct. Woman the man- 
hunter appears in many guises in his short stories as 
well as in the novels. The animal Stephanie Miniati in 
“The Two Lovers ” is a complete and perfectly realised 
type ; the woman in “‘ When the Green Roses Came” 
is superb in her elemental violence ; the fantastic Lamia- 
like lady in ‘“‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci” is un- 
comfortably convincing. Certainly ‘ Tales of a Cruel 
Country ”’ is a book of short stories of a quality rarely 
excelled in English literature. With all their faults of 
intrusive smartness and lapses of sincerity, they are 
more satisfying than Mr. Cumberland’s novels because 
in the novels he displays plainly the disadvantage of 
his lack of perspective and unity of design. 

Since I am being severe with him I ought to add 
that these things can only be said because Mr. Cumber- 
land's fiction deserves to be judged by the standards of 
the best. He is among the minor poets, but he hovers 
on the verge of being among the masters of fiction. 

“A Lover At Forty ” suggests this hopeful anticipa- 
tion. This is the best as well as the latest book of fiction* 
he has given us. It was published in 1922, and in 
Basil Trent, the “ lover at forty,” the author plainly 
cuts himself adrift from preciosity and decadent literary 
fashion. Basil Trent, in the good qualities of strength, 
cleanness, nobility which the author lavishes upon him, 
might, startlingly enough and with but the tiniest 
adjustment, have stepped out of a romantic novel of 
the mid-Victorian era. Strange as it may seem, such 
a remark is intended as praise for the author of “A 
Lover At Forty.”” For if the perfect knight, Basil 
Trent, is a sentimental conception, his creator is never 
merely sentimental and, like Basil Trent, has personal 
experiences of the war behind him. Those authors 
who did not serve in the war, although they may not 
deserve Mr. Cumberland’s rather bitter sonnet, “ They 
Went Not Forth to the War,” if still young do certainly 
run a danger of experiencing the moral reactions from 
war-time without balancing these by the high serious- 
ness and humanity born in purgatory. But it is neces- 
sary to qualify such a generalisation by excepting every 
conscientious objector with the courage of his true 
convictions. 

“A Lover At Forty ”’ is not in the least Victorian in 
its balanced reflections of life and its penetrating 
psychology. The interplay of love and hate between 
Avril and her mother ; the reactions of Avril to love 
and tragedy ; the analyses of the souls of these and 
Basil Trent, and the extremely clever but more external 
presentations of the other characters are elements in 
a novel which, with a kind of fierce beauty, is not far 
from greatness. I will say nothing more of its plot or 
its method beyond expressing a wish that Mrs. Leonora 
Eyles—much as I admire her great honesty and sweep- 
ing power—would take a hint from Cumberland as to 
the application of psycho-analysis in fiction. I should 
like to feel that a few readers of this article have not 
read ‘‘ A Lover At Forty”’ yet but will now seek the 
book. 


* A new one is announced by Mr. Grant Richards. 
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There is, moreover, another manifestation of the 
fiction-writer to be at least mentioned. Nothing that 
Mr. Cumberland has written is more likely to be read 
by English-speaking people in the twenty-first century 
than “ Set Down in Malice”’ and “‘ Written in Friend- 
ship,’ because in these portrait galleries of his con- 
temporaries, whatever his motives—malice, publicity, 
notoriety or just romance of the kind that Peacock 
wrote in ‘“‘ Headlong Hall ’’—he has preserved in these 
books extraordinarily vivid impressions of writers, 
painters, musicians, politicians, actors, editors—in fact 
the worlds of London, Manchester and Birmingham, with 
occasional flashes of his candid sarcasm and sweet 
irony into dim regions like Dublin and the Isle of Man. 
Mr. Frank Harris may keep himself consistently at a 
more rarefied intellectual level, and Mr. George Moore 
may colour his own narrow world with a more delicate 
and Moorish brush, but I do not think the literary and 
artistic talk of either is so full of the human qualities 
which are the life-blood of good writing as are the 
chameleonic pages of Mr. Cumberland’s lively memoirs. 
It is quite impossible in a little space to convey to a 
reader the variety and the number of Mr. Cumberland’s 
subjects in “‘ Set Down in Malice’”’ and “ Written in 
Friendship ’’ ; but one of his good stories which is in 
“Set Down in Malice’ and might well have appeared 
in ‘‘ Written in Friendship ’’ may be quoted here as a 
sample : 


“But if Arnold Bennett is the least picturesque and 
literary of figures, G. K. Chesterton is the most picturesque 
and literary. His mere bulk is impressive. On one 
occasion I saw him emerge from Shoe Lane, hurry into 
the middlé of Fleet Street, and abruptly come to a 


standstill in the centre of the traffic. He stood there 
for some time, wrapped in thought, while buses, taxis 
and lorries eddied about him in a whirlpool and while 
drivers exercised to the full their gentle art of expostulation. 
Having come to the end of his meditations he held up his 
hand, turned round, cleared a passage through the horses 
and vehicles and returned up Shoe Lane. Nobody else in 
London could have done it with his air of absolute un- 
consciousness, of absent-mindedness. And not even the 
most stalwart policeman, vested with full authority, could 
have dammed up London’s stream of traffic more effectively. 

‘“‘ The more one sees of Chesterton the more difficult it is 
to discover when he is asleep and when he is awake. He 
may be talking to you most vivaciously one moment, and 
the next he will have disappeared ; his body will be there, 
of course, but his mind, his soul, the living spirit within 
him, will have sunk out of sight. 

“One Friday afternoon I went to the Daily Herald office 
to callonafriend. As I entered the building a taxi stopped 
at the door and I found G. K. C. by my side. 

‘““*T have half an hour for my article,’ said he, rather 
breathlessly. ‘ Wait here till I come back.’ 

“ The first sentence was addressed to himself, the second 
to the taxi-driver, but as we were by now in the office the 
driver heard nothing. Chesterton called for a back file 
of the Daily Herald, sat down, lit a cigar and began to read 
some of his old articles. I watched him. Presently he 
smiled. Then he laughed. Then he leaned back in his 
chair and roared. ‘ Good—oh, damned good !’ exclaimed 
he. He turned to another article and frowned a little, but 
a third pleased him better. After a while he pushed the 
papers from him and sat a while in thought. ‘ And as in 
uffish thought he ’ sat, he wrote his article, rapidly, calmly, 
drowsily. Save that his hand moved, he might have been 
asleep. Nothing disturbed him—neither the noise of the 
office nor the faint throb of his taxicab ticking off two- 
pences in the street below. . . . He finished his article and 
rolled dreamily away.” 


R. L. MéGroz. 
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Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“ The Prize Page,” THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colontal and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original sonnet. 


NotE.—In our September Number Competition I will again be for the best original lyric. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them, 


I.—A PrizE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original sonnet. 


II.—A Prize oF HatrF A Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Priz—E oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best criticism, in not more than one hundred 
words, of the sonnet to which the prize is 
awarded this month. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JUNE. 


I.—TuHE Prize oF ONE for the best original 
sonnet is awarded to H. Ross Williamson, of 
20, Ventnor Villas, Hove, for the following : 


LOVE UNAWAKENED. 
I think you will not dare to say ‘“‘ Good-bye ”’ 
Save with a smile and swiftly loosened hand, 
Lest suddenly your heart should understand 
And answer then my heart’s despairing cry. 
What though you wished me passionless and I, 
Daring the impossible at your command, 
Fettered Desire with many a cunning band ? 
Is not Love stronger than the strongest lie ? 


And if one instant lips on lips were sealed, 

If body yielded to my fierce embrace, 

If eyes were blinded by your loosened hair, 

You know the truth at length would stand revealed— 
That I am master of the holiest place 

Within your heart. . . . But no! you will not dare! 


H. Ross WILLIAMSON. 
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We also select for printing : 
DREAM ALCHEMY. 


Let me hold fast the riches I have dreamed 

When the gloved hand of night has closed my 
eyes 

And smoothed my care-worn brow. 
that defies 

The moth and rust. 
gleamed 

Within a usurer’s crooked hand, nor streamed 

Into a miser’s coffers, where it lies 

Tarnished with sweat and blood, and which the 
wise 

Have spurned as dust nor ever treasure deemed. 

Let me bring last night’s riches to the day 

And shower their largesse upon young and old ; 

Of gayest flowers to strew life’s dusty way, 

And love’s warm glow lest any heart grow cold, 

Bribing good fairies round men’s haunts to stay 

With princely offerings of rainbow gold. 


(Alfred E. Keys, Alkerton House, Eastington, 
Stonehouse, Gloucestershire.) 


A SONNET. 


O that we two might softly steal away 

From these grey streets to some more sunlit land, 
Where the blue waters lap upon the sand 

Of some small islet, or a secret bay 

In Sicily. .../ And when the turquoise day 
Has faded to the rose of evening, stand 

By the shore-edge, and see on either hand 
The petalled stars flung wide like moonlit may. 


Wealth 


Gold that has never 


These are but dreams ... yet, very wistfully, 
We think them true—but so indeed they are 
If the unquenchéd Spirit wills them so; 
And swift as flame or wind, we too may go 
To where the cypress stands above the sea, 
Tranquil at eve, beneath a single star. 

(V. M. Dayrell, c/o Basil Blackwell, 

40, Broad Street, Oxford.) 


HE WHOSE FACE IS HAIRY. 


He walks a man by day, the Hill-folk tell, " 
A stealthy form, all wrinkled, grimed and thin, as 
The must of ages on his ancient skin. 

They name no name of him they fear so well; 
When evening strikes upon the temple bell 
And kampongs keep the cattle safe within, 
They whisper furtively of forest djinn— 

And Him Whose Face is Hairy, swift and fell, 


Scott. 


A starker terror of the haunted night 

Comes padding down the reeking jungle dark, 
While all the children huddle and are still. 

He levies tribute of his regal right : 

Swift cries that quickly rise to end, and hark! 
My Lord, the Tiger, purring at his kill! 


(Merrick Wells, 302, 15th Street, Buffalo, N.Y.) 


We also select for special commendation the sonnets by 
Marjorie Deans (Hampstead), J. B. V. Baker (Oxford), 
Douglas Ashby (Leicester), Eirene G. Owen (Thorn- 
bury), Philip Hayes (Liverpool), Wilfred Gavin Brown 
(Esher), M. Cubitt (Marlow), Vera Ayer Akerberg 
(Edinburgh), Edgar W. McInnis (Oxford), F. E. Scar- 
borough (Dorset), Joan Darburg (London, W.), A. J. 
Edwards (Liverpool), S. M. Isaacson riled W.), 
Wanda V. Kellter (London, W.C.), M. B. Rudd (Auck- 
land, N.Z.), Arthur Hemingway (Northwich), Eva 
Fitzmaurice (Manchester), Liam P. Clancy (Tufnell 
Park), E. C. Wallis (Palestine), M. Devonport (Birming- 
ham), L. M. Priest (Norwich), N. C. Read (Shaftesbury), 
F. W. Kuhlicke (Patras, Greece), W. Farrow (Ware), 
J. Kilmeny Keith (London, W.), Silvey A. Clarke 


Keats. Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. Byron. 


From “ Love Letters of Great Men and Women.” By C. H. Charles. (Stanley Paul). 
R 


eviewed in last month's Bookman. 


(Fulham), Gladys Forrest (Aberdeen), R. E. Warner 
(Amberley), M. W. Gale (London, N.W.), Una Malleson 
(London, W,), Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown (Leyton), 


Lucy Malleson (London, W.), Francis O’Leary (Cardiff), 
R. D. Ewing (Belfast), Patricia O’Shane (Kensington), 
Vera Newton (Bedford), “ K.” (Blackheath), Joseph J. 
Bolter (Carlisle), William Kellim (Rothesay), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), D. Violet Dinsdale (Leeds), 
Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), John Sharples (Blackburn), 
Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), Douglas Nichol (Wokingham), 
Barbara Drummond (Winchester), Isabel M. Laird 
(Leith), Phyllis Erica Noble (Forest Rise), Winnifred 
Tasker (Bournemouth), Wilfrid Mills (Streatham), 
Mary R. Boyd (Port Elizabeth), May Rowland (East- 
bourne), Fanny H. Park (Kensington), J. A. Bell- 
chambers (Highgate), Anita Lee (Liverpool), Nora 
Cassera (Kilburn), Justus C. M. J. Loeber (Hornsey), 
G. H. Hill (Mill Hill), G. F. Buck (Worcester), Ella Rivers 
Noble (Forest Rise), Ada F. Strike (Worthing), C. E. 
Ransom (Torquay), C. A. Renshaw (Sheffield), Matt 
Richardson (Bristol), B. Allbutt (Brighton), Ursula 
Carmichael (Palmers Green), Basil Paul Peck (York). 


Il.—Tue PrizE oF A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to G. Coulter, of “‘ Ken- 
mare,” Priory Street, Cheltenham, for the 
following : 
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THE GIRL IN THE FOG. By JosEpH GOLLOMB. 
(John Long.) 
“Moving about in worlds not realised.” 
Worpsworth, Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 


We also select for printing : 


THREE ROOMS. By Warwick DEEPING. 
Oh, the wild charge they made!” 
TENNYSON, Charge of the Light Brigade. 


(S. M. Isaacson, 15, Vicarage Gate, W.8.) 


(Cassells.) 


THE MERCIFUL DARKNESS. 
By Epmunp B. D’AUVERGNE. (John Long.) 
‘* Since I can never see your face.” 
FLECKER, Ode to a Poet a Thousand Years Ago. 


(Gladys Wheldon, St. Margaret’s College, Ripon, Yorks.) 


THE SHAMELESS INNOCENT. By MAxwELt LAuvRIE. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


“|. . He puts his thumb unto his nose, and spreads 
his fingers out.” 
The Ingoldsby Legends. 


(M. E. Brown, 27, Claremont Crescent, Sheffield.) 


THE SPENDING OF THE PILE. 
By G. B. Burcin. (Hutchinson.) 


‘““ A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow morn.” 


The Ancient Mariner. 


(Martha Croysdale, 16, Tite Street, Chelsea, S.W.3.) 


II].—TuHeE PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
quotation in prose or verse against cruelty to 
animals is awarded to N. Banister, of 
Malden Street, Leyland, Lancashire, for the 
following : 


‘‘ The day may come when the rest of the animal creation 
may acquire those rights which never could have been 
withholden from them but by the hand of tyranny. The 
question is not ‘ can they reason ?’ nor ‘ can they talk ? ’ 
but ‘ can they suffer?’ ”’ 

JEREMY BENTHAM, 


Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. 


Over twenty competitors sent Mr. Ralph Hodgson’s 
“‘ Bells of Heaven,” nearly eighty sent between them 
very familiar lines from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Cowper 
and Blake. We specially commend the quotations 
sent by Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), M. Kent 
(Torquay), Winifred Simmons (Kew), Constance Rennie 
(Forest Hill), Rev. R. F. Cobbold (Bratton-Fleming), 
Harriet Price (Tonbridge), L. Bruce (St. Leonards-on- 
Sea), Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown (Leyton), M. Watcyn- 
Williams (Merthyr Tydfil), Sidney S. Wright (Swanley), 
F. L. Josephy (Hampstead), Agnes Bevan (Newport), 
Florence Parsons (Altrincham), Joan Tyler (Lewisham), 
Kitty Gallagher (Newport), E. Clark (Chester), Nancy 
D. M. Pye (Tettenhall Wood), Ernest A. Fuller (Green- 
wich), A. M. Hillier (Bromley), Mary A. Stevens 
(Gerrards Cross), May W. Harrison (Lincoln), Annie 
Storr (Herne Hill). 


IV.—THE PrizE oF HatF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to G. Ralton 
Barnard, of 6, The Crescent, York, for the 
following : 


JOURNALISM FOR PROFIT. By JoseEpu. 
(Hutchinson.) 

This book should prove a veritable godsend, not only 
to the amateur free-lance, but to the professional journalist 
as well. It contains everything a journalist ought to 
know, from suitable markets for his wares to information 
on how to syndicate his output. The last chapter of the 
book contains contributions from twenty-two well known 
journalists on ‘‘ How I Make Journalism Pay.’’ The fruits 
of their varied experience should be of great help to the 


young aspirant. There is a foreword to the book written 
by that very able journalist, Sir Philip Gibbs. 


We also select for printing : 


LUMMOX. By Fannie Hurst. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


If printed in lines of varying length ““ Lummox ”’ might 
be taken for a novel in vers libre. At times dangerously 
like a parody of itself, it is saved by the sincerity and 
vigour behind it. The heroine, Bertha, seems like some 
half primitive figure of Northern legend, and the story of 
her love for the effeminate author, Rollo Farley, and 
the impress her personality leaves on the various house- 
holds through which she passes as domestic drudge, is 
unforgettable. In spite of its form—or formlessness— 
““Lummox”’ is one of the most powerful and vivid of 
recently published novels. 


(John L. Pearmain, 24, South Hill Park Gardens, 
Hampstead, N.W.3.) 


THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
(Duckworth.) 
The idea appeals to the 


By THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 


A book written by a Queen! 
imagination! But does its success depend on the writer’s 
rank? Surely not! It is a “ voice crying in the wilder- 
ness,’ bidding us believe that all hardship, all sorrow, 
tragedy and loss mount up in the sum total of life to our 
gain. It calls us from this present mundane world into 
the lost realm of the spirit. Love triumphant—love in 
sacrifice—love so pure and powerful that it can inspire the 
loved one to heights undreamed—this is its theme. Surely 
a theme for poet or prince to all time ? 


(A. M. Robinson, ‘‘ Annadale,” Parkstone.) 
Dorset.) 


THE HEAVENLY LADDER. 
(Cassells.) 


In ‘“ The Heavenly Ladder’’ Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
completes the trilogy which is the story of Mark Lidderdale. 
In this book, emphatically the best of the three, we see 
Mark as Vicar of Nancepean, in Cornwall, where his un- 
compromising Anglicanism arouses the wrath both of his 
own parishioners and of the local dissenters. During the 
struggle which follows neither side comes out well. Mark, 
in his zeal for ceremonial, forgets entirely the spirit of 
Christian forbearance, while the villagers are revealed as 
a thoroughly unpleasant set of malicious slanderers. 
Finally Mark joins the Roman Church and prepares to 
take monastic vows. 


(Margaret Owen, “ Cherryvale,”’ Whitstable, Kent.) 


By Compton MACKENZIE. 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by Maude R. Fleeson (Withington), M. Watcyn-Williams 
(Merthyr Tydfil), Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), John 
Baker (Wood Green), B. Noél Saxelby (Buxton), Jessie 
Jackson (Wanstead), M. J. Dobie (Mouldsworth), B. C. 
Gillott (Eastwood), J. Bailey (Hale), Miss Barraud 
(Barry Dock), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), J. W. Mayer 
(Colwyn Bay), K. G. Budd (Twickenham), F. G. Peacey 
(Churchdown), R. K. Bowes (Liverpool), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), John L. McHarg (Glasgow), Florence 
Dunford (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Doris M. Atkinson 
(Leeds), G. Brereton (Lyndhurst), M. V. Lake (High 
Barnet), L. Mugford (Blackheath), Malcom Hemphrey 
(Aldershot), D. M. Potter (Kensington), Emily E. Moore 
(Letchworth), H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), Marion 
Peacock (Horsham), L. Calderon (Manchester), Cecil 
Hull (Hazelwood), Aimée Shepherd (Baron’s Court), 
C. H. Watkins (Acton). 


V.—THE PrizE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BookMAN is awarded to Miss E. M. 
Butcher, of 22, Havenham Road, Southfields. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Nothing is more interesting to any man than 
his own affairs, so the success of Mr. John Hargrave’s 
novel, Harbottle”’ (7s. 6d.: 
Duckworth) is not difficult 
to understand ; for it deals 
humorously but seriously 
with the after-the-war state 
into which the world has 
fallen, and the problems 
that come home to all of 
us in these days and may 
presently overwhelm us in 
a greater catastrophe than 
that from which we have 
just emerged if we ignore 
them and leave them ur- 
solved. Harbottle, a mild, 
bewildered average man, 
loses both his sons in the 
war and, a year or so after 
the Armistice, returns from 
campaigning in Palestine to 
find his house empty and a 
note to say his wife, tired of 
everything, has gone off 
with another man. For 
some days he lives there 
alone, hiding the fact of her 
desertion from his neighbours; then, when they 
begin to trouble him with their visits, he fills his 
rucksack, shoulders it and sets out like Bunyan’s 
pilgrim to seek the earthly equivalent of a city 
beautiful ; to tramp anywhere and get away from 
himself ; to think, to try to understand what has 
happened and what he is to do with his life, and 
what is to be done by himself and his fellows to save 
the world from drifting into fresh and worse disaster. 
The story is mainly the story of his wanderings, 
his meetings with all sorts of men and women— 
artists, philosophers, cranks, scientists, spiritualists, 
men of business and others—of his talks with them, 
and his growing despair at their self-absorption and 
their inability to share his anxiety about the perils 
of a future war that threatens mankind with destruc- 
tion, or his sense of personal sin that brought upon 
him and them the misery from which they have 
lately emerged and the misery by which they are 
still encompassed You get his point of view in 
brief from his outburst when he is discussing 


Photo by Sheril Schell. 


things with old Tatlow, the folklore student, and 
Tatlow tries to interrupt him airily with, “ ‘ All the 
world’s a stage aust 


“ Rot!’ he said; ‘it isn’t. It’s an overwhelming 
muddle of Incompetence and. Sloth—and we're all in it. 


It’s our own fault. It could be put right... . It’s your 


fault and my fault that we don’t know what we're all Up To. 
It’s our Sin. 


. . . Just because I’m anxious to get things 
sorted out in my mind every- 


Mr. Wilfrid W. Gibson, 


who has won the Bookman Fifty Guineas Lyric Prize 
See Special Supplement at end of this Number. 


one seems to think I’m—odd, 
in some way. Throw it off, 
they keep saying to me, don’t 
brood. Don’t allow things to 
prey on your mind. . . . 
Fools! It is because none of 
us bother, or want to bother,. 


that we're in this hopeless 
confusion. .. We're illogical, 
unreasonable, and satisfied 


with the superficial. . . 
Mentally we're not fully de- 
veloped. And we don’t realise 
it. We don’t want to realise 
it. We hate to be told the 
truth about our own thinking 
I don’t like it. 
You don’t. But—it is the 
truth. We've either got to 
face the truth—and admit our 
Sin of Mental Incompetence 


apparatus. 


—or we shall go right under 
I believe 
this Sin of ours has been the 
downfall of every Empire and 
every civilisation since man 
appeared upon the earth 
I’ve got to thar, 


in the long run. 


That’s my only creed at present. 
anyhow.”’ 

He travels farther, meets many others, but never 
gets much beyond that glimpse of what he feels is 
the truth—that the sins of the world have reduced 
it to chaos and will, unless men can be roused and 
grow wise in time, bring it soon to an end; these 
sins are selfishness, sloth, indifference to any but 
their personal interests, and he sees there is no 
hope unless men can realise their common brother- 
hood, feel that the real welfare of each nation 
depends upon the welfare of all, and thinks if they 
can but realise this they will abolish war-makers, 
be cured of the madness of war, and the reign of 
universal peace will dawn and the human race begir 
to grow up. 

The book is alive, interesting, amusing withal, 
and full of suggestion. It is a new Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with the old allegory adapted to moderm 
thought and given a new application. Mr. Hargrave, 
who wrote it, is still a young man of twenty-nine- 
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Mr. John Hargrave, 


author of *‘ Harbottle’ (Duckworth), telling the story to his father 
as they sat in his garden on a late summer's afternoon. 


From a drawing by the author. 


His parents are Quakers and, as they were not 
affluent, he had to leave school when he was fourteen 
to earn a living. He started by sending illustra- 
tions for children’s books to London publishers, 
and an introduction to Sir Sidney Colvin led to his 
being commissioned to illustrate ‘“‘ The Rose and 
the Ring” and “ Gulliver’s Travels’’ for Messrs. 
Nelson when he was fifteen. After a year’s interval, 
an interval of stress and difficulty, he became chief 
cartoonist on the London Evening Times, doing 
nine cartoons a week for a weekly two guineas. 
He took to camping and nature study (an interest 
he shared with his father), and contributed natural 
history and camping articles to Messrs.. Pearsons’ 
publications, joining their art staff in 1914. During 
the war he served through the Suvia Bay campaign 
in the R.A.M.C. and was invalided out at the end 
of 1916. From 1917 to 1920 he was Art Manager 
to Messrs. Pearson, then, leaving them, took to 
free-lance literature and journalism. His earlier 
books have been “‘ Lonecraft,’’ written while he was 
prominently associated with the Boy Scouts and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Constable in 1g12 ; ‘“‘ At Suvla Bay” 
and “ The Great War Brings it Home,” both pub- 
lished by Messrs. Constable, and various naturecraft 
handbooks published by Messrs. Pearson. . He left 
the Boy Scouts to found the “ Kibbo Kift ”’ organisa- 
tion, whose aim was Harbottle’s own—to work for 
the brotherhood of nations and the cause of peace the 
world over. It was on a walk from his bungalow 
in Hertfordshire to post a letter, a day after he had 
been re-reading ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ that the 
idea of ‘‘ Harbottle ’’ occurred to him ; by the time 
he got back to his garden, where his father sat 
reading in a deck-chair, he had worked out the whole 
scheme of his tale, and the two of them sat there 


together till long after dark while he unfolded his 
story. ‘‘ You ought to write that down at once,” 
said his father ; ‘‘ it is too good to lose.’ And so 
the book came to be written; it was promptly 
accepted by Messrs. Duckworth, the first edition 
was sold out on the day of publication, and a third 
edition was selling within a few weeks. 


“The Hidden Player,’ Mr. Alfred Noyes’s new 
book of short stories, is to be published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton this month. 


An exhibition of portraits of well known authors, 
drawn by Mr. Robert Swan, is being held at the 
Fulham Central Library, in Fulham Road. Several 
of these drawings, for which special sittings were 
given to the artist, have been reproduced in THE 
BookMAN and include portraits of H. G. Wells, 
John Drinkwater, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll, Stephen McKenna, Johan 
Bojer, etc. 


Mr. Theodore F. Powys first became known as an 
author when his brilliant volume of short stories, 
“The Left Leg,’’ was published by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus about a year ago ; but by that time he had 
written at least half a dozen other books, though 
nobody except a few personal friends knew any- 
thing about them, for they had never been offered 
to a publisher. Twenty years ago he seems to 
have tired of the life of cities and went to live the 
life of a recluse at the village of East Chaldon, 
between Wareham and Weymouth. Here for his 
own pleasure he occupied himself with literary 


work, and had a goodly pile of manuscripts stored 


Mr. Lincoln Springfield, 


after he had retired from editing London Opinion and had finished 
writing his book of reminiscences, which Mr. Fisher Unwin is 
publishing this autumn 


From a drawing by Bert Thomas. 
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in a cupboard 
when, by good 
chance, Mr. David 
Garnett visited 
the village, came 
to know him, read 
some of the 
manuscripts, and 
the publication of 
“The Left Leg”’ 
resulted from his 
discovery. Mr. 
Powys’s just 
published novel, ‘‘ Mark Only”’ (Chatto & Windus), 
is a story that pictures the dour, hard people 
of an English country-side, with here and 
there a touch of romance but more often with 
a graphic and grim, uncompromisingly realistic 
art. Rarely has an author written so much 
and shown so little desire to get it into print ; 
but the reception that critics and the public have 
given to the books he has now released from bondage 
should prompt Mr. Powys to open that cupboard 
door and let all the rest come forth. 


Mr. T. F. Powys. 


Nobody who has read “ Mr. Kello,”’ recently 
reviewed in our pages, will be surprised to hear that 
its author, Mr. Ian Ferguson, has made a close study 
of witchcraft, and a new book by him entirely 
devoted to this subject, ‘‘ The Philosophy of Witch- 
craft,” is to be published by Messrs. Harrap in 
September. 


Before Mr. John G. Brandon became a successful 
novelist with his first novel, ‘“ The Big Heart” 
(Methuen), he had written a lot of short stories for 
the magazines and a good many one-act plays, 
three of which were produced in London as far back 
as about twenty years ago, and were immensely 
successful, two—‘‘ The Yellow Fang and Leaves 
of Memory ’’—sunning in London and the provinces 
for nearly seven years. But before all that he had 
passed through experiences that have supplied him 
with characters and incidents for his stories, and 
will keep him supplied with them for many years to 
come. He was born in Australia 
about forty-four years ago, of a 
stock curiously mixed up, to use 
his own words, “ with wool, the 
carts, and horses ; said stock being 
quarter West of England, quarter 
Highland, and the other half South 
of Ireland—and perfectly mad at 
that!’’ At twelve and a half he 
ran away to sea, and had got as 
far as the Fijis on a_ trading 
schooner before he was traced 
and brought back by the Australian 
police. But in spite of what he 


Mr. John Hargrave, 
author of “ Harbottle” (Duckworth). 


endured on that 
occasion under 
his father’s stock- 
whip, he ran away 
again within three 
weeks and escaped 
from New South 
Wales on a little 
barque that was 
carrying soft coal 
to Callao. On 
another craft, with 
a cargo of guano, 
he went to San Francisco, the Malay Archipelago, 
the Dutch East Indies, and other places, smuggling 
all kinds of contraband, from rifles for rebels in 
Sumatra to opium for the dope-houses of ’ Frisco. 

In San Francisco Mr. Brandon settled down 
for a while, worked first on the wharves, then, in 
succession, in a Barbary Coast saloon as pianist and 
““chucker-out ; and as a professional boxer, going 
all over the States on a two years’ tour as such ; 
then went on the stage, playing a “ tough’”’ who in 
the last act had a six-round glove fight with the 
star actor of the piece. ‘“‘ As the star was a well- 
known heavyweight ex-champion,” says Mr. 
Brandon, “‘ and the very sight of me in the pseudo 
ring seemed to rouse in him all the worst passions 
of a nature that was not gentle, I earned my salary.” 
Sometimes he was knocked out and carried off 
unconscious, and a substitute had to appear for 
him later in the scene because he had not recovered 
in time. So he was not sorry to wind up his career 
as an actor in that class of drama and turn to 
writing one-act plays for his own acting and, these 
proving successful, for others to perform. It was 
at this time that, in 'Frisco, he came across Jack 
London, who in his breezy, kindly fashion gave him 
advice that he thinks any young author would be 
the better for considering: ‘‘ Write straight,” Jack 
London urged him. “Tell them what you know 
of life as you've struck it. They want first of all a 
good story. Dig it out of your own experience, and 
put live characters in it that read human. If you’ve 
got humour let it out of the bag. The world wants 
to get a smile out of you. And say 
what you've got to say in language 
that Bill and Mick and Sadie and 
Fanny don’t have to get down the 
dictionary to grope after what you 
mean. Don’t forget there are only 
two primal emotions—Love, and a 
corking good fight. Another thing 
—don’t try to educate them: folks 
don't want hoboes like you and me 
trying to teach them culture or 
psychology, or sex analysis or any of 
that stuff—they want us to interest 
them with real human people in a 


Mr. John G. Brandon. 
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yarn that’s got ‘ bite,’ and to raise a smile every 
now and again. Don’t forget that smile, kid ; 
that’s what brings the kindly feeling towards your 
work—and the money.” And Mr. Brandon says he 
is not forgetting this smile now and again in the 
three new novels on which he is at present at work. 
One has its scenes in England and the Malay 
Archipelago ; one in Central America ; the third is 
a story of humorous and exciting adventures in 
London, and he works on this, that or the other 
according to his mood. 


One of the most beautiful of the many tributes 
that have been paid to Signora Eleanora Duse is, 
I think, in the sonnet sequence recently contributed 
to the New Republic by Miss Amy Lowell. The 
sequence was written in anticipation of Signora 
Duse’s final appearance in New York, and closes 
with this, the sixth sonnet : 


“Seeing you stand once more before my eyes 
In your pale dignity and tenderness, 
Wearing your frailty like a misty dress 
Draped over the great glamour which denies 
To years their domination, all disguise 
Time can achieve is but to add a stress, 
A finer fineness, as though some caress 
Touched you a moment to a strange surprise. 


Seeing you after these long lengths of years, 

I only know the glory come again, 

A majesty bewildered by my tears, 

A golden sun spangling slant shafts of rain, 

Moonlight delaying by a sick man’s bed, 

A rush of daffodils where wastes of dried leaves spread.’ 


‘““ Rosemary,” a volume of twenty-one portraits of 
well known living English authors and poets, is to 
be published this month by Messrs. Sampson Low. 
The portraits are by Messrs. Russell & Sons. It 
makes a special appeal, in addition to the interest 
of its contents, as it is published in aid of the funds 
of the Not Forgotten Association, which looks after 
the welfare of soldiers still in hospital as a result 
of the war. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Henry Bett has gathered together in ‘“ Nursery 
Rhymes and Tales: (58-5 
Methuen) a vast amount of interesting information. He 


Their Origin and History ” 


telis us in his introductory chapter that the nursery rhymes 
and stories we know so well ‘are to be found all over 
Europe, and that they have analogues among uncivilised 
peoples all over the world . . . many of them are of an 
incredible antiquity, bearing unmistakable traces of their 
origin in prehistoric times.’’ Mr. Bett has some entertain- 
ing chapters on Myth and Custom, and Tradition and 
History, and suggests that the origin of certain stories 
might well be traced to “‘ the first rude attempts of men 
towards a philosophy of the universe.’’ The general 
reader, as well as the educationalist and student of folk- 
lore, should find the book uncommonly interesting. 

With the East for a background one’s mind naturally 
conjures up romance with its attendant intrigues and 
adventures. Lhassa, the young heroine of ‘‘ The Black 
Parrot,”” by Harry Hervey (7s. 6d.; Thornton Butter- 
worth) dares much in her search for the unusual, and the 
unscathed condition in which she finally emerges from her 
daring escapades is a great credit to the chivalry of her 
various admirers. The three principal male characters are 
clearly drawn: Conquest, the romantic dreamer; Garon, 
the clever, designing one, and Salayar, who relies on brute 
force. Of Barthélemy, another admirer, the reader is not 
given so clear an insight, although to Lhassa he proves a 
very important factor. The story is alive and interesting, 
full of exciting moments and makes altogether capital 
reading. 

“Little Books of Old French Furniture” (4s. 6d. ; 
Heimemann), the first of the series of four books entitled 
“French Furniture in the Middle Ages and Under 
Louis XIII,”’ by Roger de Félice (translated by F. M. 
Atkinson), is at once a useful and a pleasantly written 
volume. Too many books of this kind are scarcely brighter 
than a treatise on the Binomial Theorem, but here there 
is a quaint humour to lighten the many pages of solid 
information. There are numerous illustrations and that 
particularly helpful feature, a good index-glossary. To the 
casual reader the book is entertaining, and the amateur of 
antiques will find it a valuable work of reference. The 
author, while showing a sincere reverence for art, is re- 
freshingly frank about imitations, and also as to the 
practical use of pieces of furniture more elegant than 
comfortable. 


The report on the photographs received in this 
Competition is highly satisfactory—there was no 
entry that did not exhibit taste and ingenuity 
in the arrangement of the window, in the effective 
display of books, and in incidental decoration. 
After very careful consideration, the judges in the 
Competition have made the following awards, a 
sum of 10s. 6d. being also sent to every competitor 
(successful and unsuccessful) towards the expenses 
of photography. We reproduce the three winning 
photographs, which have had to be very much 


MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON’S WINDOW-DRESSING COMPETITION. 


reduced in size for our pages, and therefore, unless 
they are examined with a magnifying glass, do not 
show all the detail of their designs to such advantage 
as they appear in the originals. 

Ist Prize (£50), Messrs. J. 
St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

2nd Prize (£25), Messrs. Simpson & Dickens, 
Cross Street, Manchester. 

3rd Prize (£10), Messrs. Edward Sankey & Co., 
Ltd., 4, Coliseum Buildings, Abbey Road, Barrow- 
in-Furness. 


Gulliford & Sons, 
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Messrs. J. Gulliford & Sons’ 
windowsdisplay. 


Ten Prizes of £5 each: 


(x) Messrs. A. & R. Milne, 229, Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

(2) Mr. W. E. Harrison, “‘ The Ancient House,” 
Butter Market, Ipswich. 

(3) Messrs. Lane’s Library, 104 and 106, Mor- 
timer Street, Herne Bay. 

(4) Messrs. J. J. Banks & Son, Imperial Library, 
Promenade, Cheltenham. 

(5) Messrs. Sellicks, The Bedford Library, 2, Bed- 
ford Street, Plymouth. 

(6) Messrs. Satchell & Son, Leicester. 

(7) Messrs. Blinko’s 
Book Shop, Ramsgate. 

(8) Messrs. Wm. Lewis 
(Printers), Ltd., 78, 
Queen Street, Cardiff. 

(9) Messrs. Cornish 
Brethers, Ltd., 39, 
New Street, Birming- 
ham. 

(10) Mr. E. F. Hudson, 
116, New Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


Ten Prizes of {1 each: 


(1) Messrs. Dowling’s 


Library, 334A, Queen’s 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
(2) Messrs. Slade’s 
Stores, 42-50, Abington 
Street, Northampton. 


Messrs. Simpson G Dickens’s 
windowsdisplay. 


(3) Mr. William Potter, 30, Exchange Street 
East, Liverpool. 

(4) Messrs. Cullingford & Co., Ltd., High Street, 
Colchester. 

(5) Mr. William Gardiner, 93, St. John’s Road, 
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JOHN MASEFIELD’S PROSE.* 


The obvious criticism to make of this book is that it 
lacks unity ; but I am not sure that the criticism is a just 
one. For there is after all the unity of Mr. Masefield’s 
own personality, which is so interesting and inspiring 
that nothing informed by it can be dismissed as negligible. 
There is nothing here that can add to its author’s reputa- 
tion ; but when a certain height of reputation has been 
reached, not even the publication of odds and ends can 
detract from it; and indeed whatever throws light upon 
it is welcome. 

The longest of the five pieces which Mr. Masefield has 
collected is called ‘‘ The Taking of Helen,’’ and it is the 
oddest of the odds and ends. Obviously there is some idea 
behind the deliberate depreciation of the world’s most 
romantic story ; if the intention had been merely to tell 
how two young people ran away with each other in difficult 
and dangerous circumstances and by the help of a chivalrous 
friend, there would have been no need to invoke the 
Homeric fire and magic of those old immortal names ; 
whereas if, on the other hand, the intention had been to 
rekindle the fire, to re-enact the magic—as, for a few lines 
at a time, poets can do ; as Aischylus did ; as Marlowe did ; 
as Mr. Yeats has done—then what place is there for that 
emptiest kind of realism which embroiders its theme with 
rather ugly irrelevancies ? I can make nothing of such a 
passage as this: 

‘“*T was in love once,’’ the soldier answered, “‘ and at first 
I wanted to eat her; then, as my miss got uppish, I gave her 
one or two on the side of the head. That stopped her weaving ; 


after that we got on better. Treat them rough, like you would 
dogs, and you won’t ever suffer from love.” 


Of course there must at all times in history have been 
coarse and foolish people who bragged in bad grammar 
about their successful treatment of women; and Zeus’s 
own attitude in the lliad is like that of Mr. Masefield’s 
soldier—but like, with what a difference! If Paris and 
Helen had been just historical figures, what we have here 
would merely have been an essay in the modern manner of 
writing historical fiction—a better manner in itself, I agree, 
than the old creaking fashion of stiltedness and rhetoric, 
though it has not so far produced anything like such good 
books. But the whole point of Helen’s story is that she 
is not just an historical figure. Certainly to Homer, who 
may be supposed to have said the last word as well as the 
first about the main theme of his own poems, none of the 
characters in those poems was a mere human being on 
the same scale as ourselves, any more than Lear or 
Hamlet was so to Shakespeare. Of course they were 
historical, as for that matter Lear and Hamlet were 
historical, because history was not distinguished from 
myth ; but you have only to read the lines, early in the 
Iliad, in which Helen’s beauty breaks upon the world, 
to realise the exaltation, the remoteness, the romance. 
Mr. Masefield’s story is romantic in a different and minor 
sense ; it is told with spirit ; there are some charming and 
touching scenes in it; but—why Helen? On the very 
first page the legend is robbed of its glory by the description 
of Menelaus : 

He was an elderly man who cared not for her, but for drinking 
by the fire with the old kings, his friends. 
At once the story becomes the obvious one of youth-to- 
youth. But in Homer Menelaus was a fighting soldier, 
a leader of men, linked in majesty with Agamemnon ; and 
the story was not about a beautiful young woman who got 
tired of a dull old husband, but about a great and fatal 
madness which, through its power over two human hearts, 
brought death and ruin to peoples and cities. 

But, I repeat, Mr. Masefield must have had an idea in 
all this; and perhaps one may venture to guess what it 


* “Recent Prose.’’ By John Masefield. 6s. (Heinemann. 


was. Perhaps it was to stress the permanent beauties 
which no modernisations can cheapen ; to show how, even 
if we bring Helen and Paris down to the everyday level, 
heroism and loyalty and passion persist there just as upon 
the heights. 

After this story come some brief extracts from letters ; 
and these contain the best writing in the book. The 
description of Niagara is wonderful; and the aeroplane 
flight is done very vividly. 

Next a lecture on “ Play-Writing,’”’ which must have 
been extremely amusing to listen to (the specimen drama 
which is included shows that Mr. Masefield numbers parody 
among his gifts), but is too elementary and discursive 
to be a worthy contribution from so fine a mind to so 
immense a subject. And it contains casual opinions about 
Shakespeare which conceivably might serve to stimulate 
a sluggish audience by their paradoxical quality, but 
which form so abrupt a challenge, not merely to the 
ordinarily accepted results of scholarship but also to the 
common sense of the uncritical reader, that, if they were 
going to be put forward at all, they should surely have 
been backed with some argument or explanation. We are 
told that Shakespeare ‘‘ broods ’’ upon terrible events and 
their consequences ; I suggest that that is the least suitable 
word that could have been found. We are told that the 
point of ‘ Julius Cesar ”’ is the ‘“‘ treachery ’’ of Brutus to 
his friend ; and about ‘‘ Hamlet "’ we are told that ‘‘ Hamlet 
will not avenge his murdered father because he is too 
wise.” 

The essay on ‘“* Fox-Hunting ”’ is a sort of prose addendum 
to ‘‘ Reynard the Fox ’’ and has considerable charm. The 
reminiscences of J. M. Synge, with which the volume 
concludes, are interesting for their subject, and also reveal 
a special capacity in their author for the difficult art of 
conveying the effect of other people’s _ personalities. 
Altogether a stimulating if puzzling little book. Mr. 
Masefield has the courage to be always trying experiments : 
he is justified by the main result. 


GERALD GOULD. 


E. M. FORSTER’'S NEW NOVEL* 


We knew from Mr. Forster's earlier work that he had 
a surprising grasp of the modern character and the modern 
temperament ; even if he was, as some unkind critics of 
“Howard’s End"’ asseverated, ‘‘ by Cambridge out of 
Kensington,” he had the sympathy and sense to know that 
both those homes of culture were inhabited by quite real 
people. Most novelists of manners and society only” 
mimic the gestures of their puppets ; he, with Mr. Charles 
Marriott, feels the flesh and blood in the most unlikely 
persons. But few, except those who have read with 
understanding books of Mr. Forster which are not fiction, 
could have guessed that he had in his power the making 
of a novel so rich in colour, so lively in sensation, so varied 
in aspect as ‘“‘ A Passage to India.’’ There was depth as 
well as humour and sympathy in ‘‘ A Room With a View ”’ ; 
but in that enchanting book the line between fancy and 
imagination, between whim and wisdom was rather in- 
securely kept. I would give nothing for a Mr. Forster who 
had forgotten how to be freakish; but in this book he 
knows when he is being freakish—or at least almost always 
knows; and he deals with a world larger and more 
significant than any he has dealt with, and yet still 
remembers that it is men and women who matter most. 

There are three worlds in ‘‘ A Passage to India’’: the 
Anglo-Indian world; the world of cultured India; and 
the world—on which both these depend—the world of 
the old, primitive, uneducated Indian, a world very wise, 
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very Ydetermined and very difficult. Agatha Quested 
comes to Chandrapore with Mrs. Moore to see Ronny 
Heaslop, Mrs. Moore’s son, an Anglo-Indian official. They 
are not engaged. Agatha wants first to see Ronny at 
work, and this is the story of what she saw. Her desire 
directly she lands is to see India. She is tired of the 
official life, of the servant life, of the parasitic life ; and 
she pictures all these as a screen behind which, waiting 
patiently and magnificently, is the real India. The un- 
fortunate girl is entirely sincere, if rather stupid. She has 
no real capacity for sight at all. Mrs. Moore, who has no 
theories but much sense, great sympathy and a curious 
mystic understanding of people, sees India very quickly 
in a very simple way. She sees one Indian, Dr. Aziz, the 
Indian assistant of Major Callendar. Aziz is young, 
forceful, alternately bored and furious at the English 
professions of superiority ; he has no English friends until 
he makes one of Fielding, a schoolmaster who is old enough 
and sensible enough to know that men and women are 
very much alike in their sillinesses and sensitivenesses. 
The way in which Mr. Forster shows us Aziz and _ his 
reactions makes one of the best pieces of psychological 
fiction I have read for years. Henry James never did 
anything better than some of the chapters in which Aziz 
communes with himself; and Mr. Forster is straight- 
forward when James would have been ponderously sly 
and incredibly involved. Equally masterly is the analysis 
of the direct Fielding, the simple, not very intelligent but 
competent Ronny, and of the Mohammedan group in 
which Aziz finds his friends. With Professor Godbole, 
the Brahmin, Mr. Forster is not quite so successful: he 
is anxious that we should grasp Godbole’s surprising 
aloofness, his “ polite and enigmatic ’’ manner, the way 
in which at a tea-party “‘ he took his tea at a little distance 
from the outcasts, from a low table placed slightly behind 
him, to which he stretched back and as it were encountered 
food by accident.’’ He does give us Godbole’s externals, 
but I do not feel he knew him or understood him as he 
understood the other people in his story. 

The story is as vivid and as exciting as the characters. 
No one need be afraid that Mr. Forster has written a 
“highbrow "’ book. ‘‘ A Passage to India’’ not only has 
plenty of incident and plenty of humour, but it has scenes 
of description which are as richly portrayed as they could 
be by more spectacular novelists. A good example of 
Mr. Forster's narrative style is that in which Mrs. Moore 
reflects over her adventure in the Marabar cave : 


“The more she thought over it, the more disagreeable and 
frightening it became. She minded it much more now than 
at the time. The crush and the smells she could forget, but 
the echo began in some indescribable way to undermine her 
hold on life. Coming at a moment when she chanced to be 
fatigued, it had managed to murmur, ‘ Pathos, piety, courage— 
they exist, but are identical, and so is filth.’ Everything 
exists, nothing has value. If one had spoken vileness in that 
place, or quoted lofty poetry, the comment would have been 
the same—'‘ ou-boum.’ If one had spoken with the tongues of 
angels and pleaded for all the unhappiness and misunder- 
standing in the world, past, present and to come, for all the 
misery men must undergo whatever their opinion and position, 
and however much they dodge or bluff—it would amount to 
the same, the serpent would descend and return to the ceiling. 
Devils are of the North, and poems can be written about them, 
but no one would romanticise the Marabar because it robbed 
infinity and eternity of their vastness, the only quality that 
accommodates them to mankind.” 


In the caves of Marabar, to which Aziz has taken them 
on a picnic, Mrs. Moore and Agatha both have strange 
experiences. Mrs. Moore’s only affects herself, unless her 
thought perhaps dragged in Agatha and made her feign 
(sincerely but mistakenly) that Aziz had insulted her. 
After that feigned insult the story gains in power. The 
feeling at the club, the gossip in the bazaar, the trial and 
Agatha’s confession are all presented with extraordinary 
feeling and beauty. Mr. Forster has published no novel 
for fourteen years. I would wait as long for another book 
as good as this, but I hope he will make the interval a 
shorter one. 


R. RoBErtTs. 


“GO TO THE ANT...”™* 


Timothy Thiimmel, we are informed, was the first 
scientist to formulate the extraordinary theory that the 
cerebral ganglia of ants are relatively more developed 
than those of man. He arrived at his conclusions by the 
study of certain yellow-spotted leaves brought home by 
an explorer of the Congo; the tracings thereon proving 
to be nothing less than the sagas of the Aruwimi Ants. 
From these sagas he was able to reconstruct the whole 
social and_ intellectual evolution of a prehistoric ant 
tribe. 

Here it will be agreed is admirable stuff for the making 
of a fantastic satire. The Aruwimi Ants, according to 
Thiimmel, lived originally in a state of bliss and ignorance : 
they were willingly obedient to the laws laid down for 
them by Mye-Mye. Later however one Kye-Kye, more 
adventurous than his fellows, climbed to the top of a tree 
and, under the revealing rays of the Fire-Globe, learned 
the sacred name of the ancestor of all the ants—Tye-Vye- 
Nye. Thereupon he founded an order of Holy Ants for 
the perpetual adoration of her name. By virtue of their 
calling they were fed and clothed and waited upon. Their 
ideal existence invited the envy of another idle ant, Pye- 
Pye; so he instituted the rival order of Lord-Ants (or 
Big Heads) who, by the simple device of carrying off 
millions of captives and imbuing their larve with the 
idea of service, were also enabled to live in arrogant ease. 
So by one duplicity after another a most complicated 
system of civilisation was arrived at—a system that was 
only destroyed by the great Ant-World-War. For while 
the exhaustion of the ant nations was proceeding (quin- 
tillians of ants were destroyed in a season), one Pye-Kszye, 
the first honest Big Head, was laying bare the rotten 
foundations of Society. He exposed the humbug of the 
Holy Ants and the fraudulency of the Lord Ants ; in short 
he imbued the Small Heads with the idea of revolution. 
When the great war at last ended the ants returned by 
slow degrees to the primitive but honest modus vivendi 
laid down for them by the original Mye-Mye. 

This is all very amusing and it makes excellent reading. 
But satire, if it is to be constructive as well as destructive 
(as “‘ Erewhon”’ is for example), must burn in every 
sentence with conviction. ‘ The Ants of Timothy 
Thiimmel ”’ carries no such conviction ; it reads rather like 
a delightful game. The author’s humour too is not grim 
enough ; he needs to dip his pen in some of Swift’s vitriolic 
ink. 

M. Le Corbeau’s method is somewhat different. He has 
chosen to thread his philosophy on to the life story of a 
forest fir (the sequoia). For centuries the seed of this tree- 
giant is carried, willy-nilly, over the land. Finally it takes 
root. For centuries it has its part in this life that we all 
share. It dies. Then for further centuries it undergoes a 
metamorphosis back to the elements from which it came. 
Such a story becomes almost meaningless in the immensity 
of time it covers ; the mind reels before the contemplation 
of such zons. Yet as M. Le Corbeau tells the story the im- 
mensities of time are narrowed down to cognisable duration, 
and nothing is vague. Our interest in fact is not so much 
in the story of the fir tree as in the author’s inquiry into 
the relationship of the processes of life and death (as we 
understand them) to the cosmic whole. 

‘““ We are often sensible of particular associations which hang 
about such and such a feature. . . . The seconds of old time 
are yet living there, loaded with old association, and as they 
whirl and vibrate they sensitise us with their invisible rays. 
If we were endowed with new faculties, sensitive to such influence 

. we might be able to reconstruct the deeds and lives and 


deaths, all the unplumbed combinations of circumstances in 
the countries of our passage.’ 


In a prose that marches with dignity and considerable 
beauty we are conducted into the intricacies of the author’s 
philosophic musings ; yet we keep as it were in the open 
air, shadowed by the age-old tree. M. Le Corbeau’s is a book 
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to read again and again ; and we cannot be grateful enough 
to the translator and publisher for making it so promptly 
accessible to the average reader. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


THE AGONY OF SENTIMENTALISM.* 


Prospective readers may easily be misled by the title of 
this book to conceive of it as a companion volume either 
to Mr. Aylmer Maude’s panoramic biography or Maxim 
Gorky’s realistic miniature. It belongs however to another 
genus, that of Tchertkoff’s ‘‘ The Last Days of Tolstoy,” 
and the reply which that apology provoked from the 
late Countess herself. Tolstoy’s final flight from his wife 
and family at five o’clock in the m:orning and the circum- 
stances of his death a few days later at Astapovo railway 
station have served to concentrate attention on his domestic 
relationships. Such attention might in disinterested hands 
prove very fruitful; for the private conflict which 
culminated in this last act of desperate escape has a very 
close bearing upon the contradictions of Tolstoy’s doctrine 
as -a social prophet. Unfortunately the chief actors in 
the drama are the least competent to enforce analogy or to 
interpret facts of a very painful nature to them personally 
without partisanship. Count Léon Tolstoy attempted un- 
successfully to put his father’s doctrines into practice, but 
his sympathies, as this book testifies, were all on his 
mother’s side. We are not therefore surprised to find him 
championing the view which makes Tchertkoff the stage 
villain of the piece. 

“My father’s will,”” he writes, ‘‘ which he drew up some 
months before his death, under the influence of Tchertkoff, 
and in which he made a gift to the world of all his author’s 
rights in his books, including his novels, was the secret 
but principal cause of his flight.”’ . 

Such a view in our opinion confuses cause and effect. 
From the time when Tolstoy experienced in middle age an 
acute moral crisis which converted him from the natural 
artist into the fanatical seer, he was engaged in one long 
battle to reconcile the ideals which he conceived as abso- 
lutely binding upon him with the circumstances in which 
he was placed. The fact that his ideals were in them- 
selves oblivious of mundane considerations foredoomed him 
to failure. With all the force and withering sincerity of 
genius, he was essentially a sentimentalist. His views on 
non-resistance, social reformation and celibacy were 
utterly devoid of the spirit of science ; they were rather the 
expressions of his egotism. Through each of them he desired 
unconsciously to achieve a personal satisfaction far more 
than to vindicate truth and justice. His sexual pessimism 
for example was nihilistic because it was pathological 
instead of reasoned. He himself had come to experience 
physical satiety and so he elevated it into a creed. The 
fact that he employed his reason as a special pleader for 
his instinct rather than as its discriminating ally explains 
almost all his inspired prejudice. It explains too the 
impasse in which he found himself. The grotesque contra- 
diction between the raving anti-feminist preacher and 
the father of a large family was only one of the piquant 
situations which tormented him, and the last flight was 
surely but the culminating moment of his distraction 
between unverified aspiration and consequent self-disgust. 
The sentimentalist could not escape the net which entangled 
him, because it was self-created, but he could at least 
make a gesture of consistency in his death, which his life 
had lacked. In this way the incident achieves proportion 
and escapes melodrama, while Tchertkoff ceases to be the 
adventurer with sinister designs who hypnotised his 
master into a sudden act of heartless and furtive folly and 
becomes rather the disciple, whose sympathy sufficiently 
strengthened Tolstoy’s convictions to enable him to per- 
form an act of escape which he had long contemplated. 

It is Count Léon Tolstoy’s failure to penetrate beyond 
the fact to the truth which detracts from the value of 


* “The Truth About My Father.’”’ By Count Léon L. 
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this book as a whole. Neither family intimacy nor those 
“data implanted in my heart and in my innermost 
feelings,’’ which he quotes in his preface as his credentials, 
can in themselves ensure a significant reading of a human 
soul and particularly of so strangulated a genius as that 
of the later Tolstoy. And the lack of fine insight is 
reflected in the style, which is often loose or wanders away 
into irrelevant gossip. The chapter on Tolstoy’s relations 
with Turguénieff (relations analogous in some ways to 
those with his wife) and with the realist Frenchman 
Dérouléde is vivid and illuminating, as are many small 
sketches of cranks and devotees who came to worship at 
the Tolstoyan shrine and for the most part emphasised 
the element of charlatanry which was implicit in their 
master’s idealism or succumbed with desolating complete- 
ness to the disenchantment against which he so blindly 
fought. The account of the author’s own relations with 
his father has too a personal poignancy and it is in these 
domestic details rather than in Count Léon’s undistinguished 
exposition of Tolstoy’s doctrine that the book may be said 
to add to our knowledge. It will only add to our under- 
standing, however, if we bring to these new facts a 
realisation that Tolstoy in every action as in every doctrine 
of his later life was an egotist at once generous, naive and 
stubborn, self-absorbed in self-immolation, and devoting 
himself to that most impossible of all tasks—the combina- 
tion of a pagan passion with a Christian ideal. 
HuGu Fausser. 


HIS HIGH CALLING.* 


We cannot help comparing this story of the life and 
thought of a young theological student with another 
recent novel on a similar theme ; much to Mr. Raymond’s 
advantage. For this book is alive with humour in the 
midst of its most serious import. No one can help loving 
Hilary Down; no one can help seeing how exactly right 
he is, how difficult his struggle with himself was as he 
strove to discover his real vocation. As a young lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Engineers he has fired the big mine, 
the explosion of which was heard in England, when 
fifteen hundred of the enemy were sent to their account ; 
he doesn’t think much about it; it was simply a bit of 
his ordinary duty. And he only sees it as rather a. dreadful 
action when a jolly padre comes to share his dug-out 
and gives him a few serious thoughts. He sees the padre 
killed and vows, from that moment, to devote his years 
to ‘‘ giving life ’’ instead of taking it. The simplest way 
seems to be to enter the Church, and with this progress 
of his through the various stages of training up to the 
very eve of his ordination, when he gives it up, feeling that 
he cannot honestly preach and teach to others a creed 
about whose form he has so many misgivings, the chief 
part of the story is concerned. It is a masterpiece of its 
kind. Passion comes to him, and love, and through 
it all he is kept unspoiled. His spiritual teachers are 
figures from life ; few parsons in fiction are so convincing 
as the archdeacon who was so shocked at Hilary’s “ irreso- 
lution’; few so delightful as Mr. Hanks; few curates 
are so real, and so humorous, as the loquacious Mordern 
and the silent Scott. They are all splendid. And Hilary 
is the best of them. 

The students at the Widdering College are a most amusing 
crowd, and their chaff is the best fun imaginable. We 
can most heartily express our thanks to the author for a 
novel that will extend in the right direction the repute 
which he has already so justly gained, 


“K. T.". AND HER CIRCLE? 


It is a delightfully engaging and interesting volume 
that Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson) has written in this 
record of her memories of upwards of two dozen men and 
By Ernest Raymond. 7s. 6d. (Cassells ) 
(Nash & 
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women of importance in their day, some of whom may have 
had but brief and local fame, and some of whom have their 
names writ large in the history of the past half-century. 
Differing as they may in public importance, these people 
with whom “ K. T.” has had parleyings are all presented 
with that vividness of impression which not only makes 
them real to the reader but inspires in him something of 
the writer’s own enthusiasm for the individuality portrayed. 
Herself poet and novelist, well known in the literary circles 
of the two capitals in or in the neighbourhood of which 
she has passed a great part of her literary life, Katharine 
Tynan has in writing her memories of notable individualities 
naturally turned most to literary folks, though her gallery 
of tenderly limned pen portraits—as all who know her 
well might have guessed it would—begins with Parnell, 
whose “‘ voice made the simplest thing he said beautiful 
and memorable,’’ and closes with a vivid impression of 
that fine, lovable, ‘‘ typical Irishman,’’ her father. 

In between those two linked extremes—for Tynan was 
a Parnellite as pronounced as his gifted daughter has 
always beea—there are portraits of poets and novelists, 
lawyers and clerics, artists and others, all rendered with 
that keenly sympathetic and warmly appreciative ‘‘ way ”’ 
which is no small part of the charm of the delineator. 
So nicely blent are intimacy and knowledge of the persons 
portrayed with the easy, engaging manner of one who is 
a natural narrator, that ‘‘ Memories’’ should long hold 
its place among the books rendering a period through pen 
portraits of some of its individuals. In an easy, flowing 
way the writer, while giving her personal knowledge of 
the people of whom she writes, reveals as it were that 
best side of their personalities which was, we are made to 
feel, their characteristic selves. The chapter devoted to 
Alice Meynell seems to me to reveal that rare personality 
and poet with a success that is infrequent in pen portraits ; 
it is discursive, anecdotal and yet the somewhat aloof but 
ever sweetly engaging personality remains unforgettably 
indicated. To Katharine Tynan Alice Meynell was a 
saint, and a saint also was that brilliant young poet 
and critic who died all too early—Lionel Johnson— 
who “ knew all the arts and loved them all.’’ Her 
passage introductory to the section dealing with him 
is a characteristic one which may be quoted as an 
example of her method, at once neat and elaborate, 
in the presentation of those individualities of whom 
she treats that she knew best : 


“Amidst the poets of the nineties, Lionel Johnson 
stands out with an austere light about him like the 
aureoled head of a little saint; a somewhat ghostly 
figure. His ghostliness was the ghostliness of a little 
monk ; you might have seen his slight figure flit through 
a haunted cloister by moonlight. He was shadowy. 
Somehow he made ordinary flesh and blood seem rough, 
positive and jarring. He could never have been any- 
thing but a celibate, and so wise was he that his youth 
had always a tinge of age. 

““ He seemed to look back at a great distance at man- 
kind with an infinite tolerance for all its faults and fail- 
ings. He never was shocked at anything. His attitude 
was the attitude of a wise and saintly old priest who 
knows the heights and depths of the human soul.” 


The whole chapter on Johnson is admirable ; 
admirable too is that on John Butler Yeats. It is 
not possible to indicate all the people for whom Mrs. 
Hinkson has wreathed her chaplets of memory— 
chaplets which I may add have nothing of funereal 
gloom about them which use of the word might 
suggest. They are memories happily conceived and 
engagingly recorded, and will be read with lively 
interest by many who do not care for the fullness of 
formal biographies. 

Whether memoirs be long or short, elaborate 
“lives "’ or slight sketches, the personality of the 
memoirist is a factor not less important than that of 
the subject inspiring the memoir. We find it in 
Aubrey’s skeletonised “‘lives,”’ in Johnson’s presenta- 
tion of the poets and in Walton’s “ Lives’; we find 
that Boswell is revealed in his great biography not 
less surely than is its immediate subject, and we 


have the feeling that Forster’s biography of Dickens 
might have been more successful if the writer of it had 
been less self-conscious concerning the importance of the 
book on which he was engaged, and been able to let him- 
self go with ease. Thus it is I think that much of the 
success achieved by Katharine Tynan in these ‘‘ Memories ”’ 
is that in her collective presentation of a most diverse 
company of people whom she knew either slightly or 
intimately she has, in giving us her recollections of them, 
also naturally, wholly and unaffectedly but surely revealed 
much of herself in the process, and has shown herself also 
possessed of that “ infinite tolerance for all faults’ which 
she recognised in Lionel Johnson. Many readers of her 
volume will doubtless echo the spirit of Shakespeare’s 
“ After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 


To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler.”’ 


WALTER JERROLD. 


IN RUMANIA. 


The great trouble before a writer of travel is to avoid 
Baedeker and yet give a definite impression of places 
visited and men and things seen. Mr. E. O. Hoppé has 
been wonderfully successful with the scheme of his book 
on Rumania,* which is a model for travellers who write, 
as it contains much information in most entertaining 
guise. The style is bright without being hectic; the 
matter is substantial, but it seems as light as fine pastry. 
Written in the first person, the narrative is never over- 
crowded with ‘I's,’ but proceeds unostentatiously from 
scene to scene in a land of the most curious contrasts. 

The writer went to Rumania as the guest of the King 


By E. O. Hoppé. 
Illustrated. 15s. 


* “In Gipsy Camp and Royal Palace.”’ 
With a preface by the Queen of Rumania. 
(Methuen.) 


Nomads. 


From “In Gipsy Camp and Royal Palace,” by E. O. Hoppé (Methuen). 
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and Queen. He has an international reputation as a 
photographer, and was selected to make portrait-studies 
of their Majesties. His visit was paid at a time of peace, 
when no shadow of a cloud showed on the political horizon ; 
and Rumania in peace time is a delightful country. Read- 
ing the book, the traveller who has never got farther than 
Paris will feel that he knows all about Bukarest and the 
strange wild country whose main city it is. 

It was in the Royal Palace at Sinaia that Mr. Hoppé 
and other guests were presented to King Ferdinand and 
Queen Marie and other royalties : 

“We were arranged in a semicircle facing the broad oak 
staircase, down which, at the stroke of one o’clock, the King 
and Queen, the Queen of Serbia, the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess, Prince Nicholas and Princess Irene of Greece descended. 
Each of us was presented to Their Majesties by M. Misu, who 
acts as Minister of the Royal Household. The King wore 
naval uniform, the Crown Prince khaki, Prince Nicholas was in 
a lounge suit, the Queen and Crown Princess and Princess Helen 


of Greece (her sister) were in national costume. The other 
ladies wore afternoon gowns. 


“ The Queen began to talk to me chaffingly about a picture 
which she had seen that morning in Eve, which rather suggested 
the original lady in the Garden. She thought the new Eve 
quite lovely, and turning to the King all smiling, she said, ‘ You 
also will admire her.’ ”’ 

A pleasant Court this, with something of the perfume 
of Boccaccio about it. The Queen always had an allure. 
Mr. Hoppé describes the King as a Henri Quatre type of 
monarch with a touch of Charles II. 

There is a finer palace in Rumania than’Sinaia. It is 
Bran, the Castle of Happiness, the Queen’s own special 
refuge, where she seems to leave every care of state behind 
her. Bran is like an illustrated page from Hans Andersen, 
but it has its simplicities also : 

“A delicious English garden lies at its base, heavy with the 
scent of tall Madonna lilies, their snowy heads bending, stocks 
and mignonette, wallflowers and forget-me-nots.”’ 

Back in Bukarest, it is pleasant to saunter through its 
main thoroughfare, the Calea Victoriei, which is the White- 
hall, the Strand and the Bond Street of the exotic capital. 
Along it there is a constant stream of well-dressed people : 

‘‘ There are many officers in resplendent uniforms, tunics of 
sky-blue and trousers of scarlet predominating. Others are 
garbed in brown and black, bursting into vivid colour in their 
sleeves of lemon-yellow or pink, and there is a mighty glitter of 
gold braid. These brilliant fighting men gracefully drop into 
the chairs outside the restaurants, and call for Turkish coffee, 
which is served on the little white tables on the sidewalk. As 
they sit, they gaze on the passers-by with eternal cigarettes 
dangling from their languid lips.” 

“In Gipsy Camp and Royal Palace ”’ fulfils its title by 
amply covering both aspects of the writer's observation, 
illustrated by his own marvellous portrait-studies and 
with decorations by Bold. The history of Rumania from 
its beginnings, the literature of the country, its super- 
stitions and folk-lore are concisely and effectively dealt 
with ; and the book has many passages of poetry and 
humour arising from Mr. Hoppé’s adventures among the 
peasantry and gipsies. He traversed most of the country 
and learned of things at first hand. He commends the 
Rumania of peace heartily to English travellers. If all 
other things disappoint them, he says, one thing cannot 
disappoint them—the joys of the open road in Rumania. 


Louis J. McQuILranp. 


ANATOLE FRANCE.* 


The issue of Mr. Lewis May’s biography of Anatole 
France was well timed, for it is not long since that the 
whole world of letters seized the occasion of the great 
Frenchman's reaching his eightieth birthday to unite in a 
signal display of homage. Mr. May has visited the hero 
of his admiration in his quiet country home of La 


* “ Anatole France: the Man and his Work.” 
Lewis May. 15s.net. (Bodley Head.)—‘‘ On Life and Letters.” 
Fourth Series. By Anatole France. Translated by B. Miall. 
7s. 6d. net. (Bodley Head.)—‘‘ The Latin Genius.” By Anatole 
France. Translated by Wilfrid Jackson. 7s. 6d. net. (Bodley 
Head.) 


By James 


Béchellerie, which from the slopes opposite Tours affords 
such happy views of the smiling valley of the Loire ; and 
he has also translated more than one of the veteran’s works 
into English, so that he may be said to know his subject 
in two senses of the word ; and out of such knowledge and 
prolonged study of the master’s writings he has produced 
an appreciation covering most aspects of M. Thibault’s 
genius and not unworthy of the man and his amazing 
range. It is worshipful as becomes youthful talent in 
presence of a record of more than half a century of literary 
activity ; it is discreetly frank where there is need of 
candour. Welcome for instance is the biographer’s un- 
reserved acceptance of the streak of pagan sensuousness 
in his Anatole France, and equally welcome is his scouting 
of the absurd legend which conceives of the inventor of 
Thais and The Red Lily as describing passion and 
jealousy at second-hand, which pictures him as a “ mild 
and cloistered scholar having a purely imaginary fling 
and sowing ghostly wild oats—in the seclusion of his 
study.” 

Half of Mr. May's task, of course, was comparatively 
easy. Anatole France's life, long as it has been, can 
hardly be accounted eventful ; he himself has seen that 
its seed time and its blossoming years were its most 
significant phase from the biographical point of view. 
There is a pleasantly egoistic vein in this artist—used he 
not as critic to announce to us that he proposed talking 
of himself apropos of Shakespeare or Racine or Corneille ? 
—which has made the writing of his reminiscences a 
periodic joy to him, with the result that in the “‘ Pierre 
Noziére ’’ volumes he has given us in but scant disguise 
and with a very slight admixture of fiction the story of 
his childhood and adolescence. He has served as his own 
biographer and so saved historians of his career such as 
Mr. May a vast amount of trouble ; all they have to do is 
to pick and choose from a wealth of piquant material. 
Otherwise, apart from Anatole France’s share in the 
Dreyfus affair—his sole intervention in active politics— 
and certain manifestations of sympathy with the extremer 
forms of Socialism to which the master has sometimes 
committed himself, his books really constitute his life. 
Hence any account of him that is to be illuminating must 
soon merge into criticism of his work and art. 

This side, the “ critical’’ side, of Mr. May’s biography 
is well done, though he must be prepared for challenge of 
certain of his judgments. Some of us can be quite es 
enthusiastic as he over the crowded canvas and stark 
realism of that picture of the French Revolution, ‘‘ The 
Gods Are Athirst,’’ and can echo his delight in the 
Rabelaisian jollity of the ‘“‘ Reine Pédauque,’’ and yet 
marvel at his belittlement of such a masterpiece of satire 
as ‘“‘ Penguin Island’ and smile over his tepid estimate 
of “‘ The Revolt of the Angels.’’ Here he runs counter to 
a fair body of opinion. But as a translator discussing his 
subject's style, he speaks with authority and not as one 
among many scribes, and this is one of the points he 
makes : 

“We can imagine M. France, like Flaubert, revolving in his 
mind the music of his incomparable pages. For while the prose 
of some writers is essentially pictorial or sculpturesque or 
architectural, the prose of Anatole France is essentially musical. 
With him the accent, the march, the movement is all-important, 
and the translator, if he would retain some faint hint of the 
magic of the original, must bear this perpetually in mind. It 


is an exercise, and how difficult an exercise, in the art of verbal 
orchestration.”’ 


There are several Anatole Frances, and the newly 
published English version of the fourth volume of the 
series ‘‘ On Life and Letters ’’ reminds us at a time when 
we have been extolling the satirist, the student of manners, 
the romancer, the historian, that before all these, and 
perhaps the parent of them all, wes Anatole France the 
critic. There is something to be urged for the idea that 
this author’s exercises in fiction began as the diversions 
of a scholar. Sylvestre Bonnard offers us a fancy picture 
of the sort of gentle recluse M. Thibault imagined he might 
become in old age—very different from to-day’s reality. 
Jérome Coignard, on one side of him, speaks the sentiments 
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of his creator. The basis of the Bergeret volumes is largely 
autobiographical. So much indeed does Anatole France 
the critic peep through his stories that no less eminent 
a judge of literature than Mr. Edmund Gosse has ventured 
to say of him that he “ has always some axe to grind, some 
fish to fry, which is not essential to the tale.’’ That is 
going to too great lengths. No novel treating a tremendous 
theme was ever more objective than ‘“‘ The Gods Are 
Athirst’’; The Red Lily’ again, that mordant study 
in jealousy, keeps so severely, so rigidly to its topic that 
just because of this austerity of design and the absence 
of the master’s usual touches of caprice, it is not a favourite 
with many of his greatest admirers. But even when he 
has “ fish to fry ’’ it is just this often enough which lends 
its peculiar savour to his stories. The closing remark of 
Pontius Pilate in ‘‘ The Procurator of '’—shocking 
as it may be to orthodoxy—-strikes at last the note the 
author has set himself to sound from the start. It is 
just the underlying suggestion of propaganda which in 
‘** Crinquebille ’’ lends such point to its delicate irony. 

We must not expect then to find the critic effaced in 
Anatole France as novelist. But on the other hand 
this critic, even when he was writing for the periodic press, 
was always something more than a critic (if your critic is 
a barren pedant), as the fourth volume ‘‘ On Life and 
Letters ’’ shows. The date of them is the early nineties, 
with Guy de Maupassant, Paul Bourget, Maurice Barrés 
and Pierre Loti all turning out stories in rivalry. <A 
fascinating era it looks in retrospect, though we find 
Anatole France wondering as wistfully what the new 
generation is at 2s ary greybeard of to-day contemplating 
our new Georgians’ freakishness. He is writing book 
reviews, yet see how criticism becomes transfigured under 
his hands! A notice of ‘‘ Notre Coeur ’’ develops into an 
essay on the modern woman and modern disillusionment, 
and sends the reader to a study of Thomas 4 Kempis. A 
play of Sardou’s sets him dreaming in print a poet's dream 
of Cleopatra the sorceress. An article on ‘‘ Mysticism and 
Science ’’ is one long lyric in prose. Here is no dryasdust 
scholarship, no peddling with trifles; the great creative 
artist is already taking wing. 

Anatole France’s critical work is rounded off by the 
collection of essays or préfaces issued under the title of 
““ The Latin Genius.’’ These, which are also now available 
to English readers, range in topic from the Tales of 
Miletus to the poems of Sainte-Beuve, but they make no 
systematic attempt to trace the progress and development 
of the Latin genius in French literature. ‘‘ Found no 
lofty expectations on their title,’’ the author warns us ; 
“it is an act of faith and of love for that Greek and Latin 
tradition, wherein resides all wisdom and beauty, and 
without whose pale is naught but error and vexation of 
spirit.’’ Nor to a man who has such a horror of objective 
criticism and its rigid «esthetic rules as Anatole France 
has always professed, who believes that the thoughts of 
the poets have a separate significance and ménage for 
every individual reader, should we look for that sort of 
historical synthesis as directed to the Latin spirit which 
a Taine essayed in connection with English literature. 
These studies of Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, of Paul 
Scarron and La Fontaine, of Moliére and Racine, of Le Sage 
and the Abbé Prévost, of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and 
Chateaubriand, of Benjamin Constant and Sainte-Beuve, 
are independent studies, rich in scholarship. Keenly 
appreciative of the historical setting of their subjects, but 
more concerned with the differentia of individual genius 
than with any elements common to all. Only incidentally, 
in the critic’s asides and pet quotations, do we find reference 
to the Latin tradition of which he avows himself a devotee. 
There is one classical allusion he can never resist, granted 
the least excuse for its mention, and it runs like a refrain 
through his criticism; it is the passage in the ‘ Aneid ”’ 
in which Virgil describes the meeting of Dido and her 
lover amid the Shades. ‘‘ Hic gros durus amor ’’—Anatole 
France discovered it when young, he still quotes it in old 
age. Strange perhaps that an arch-rebel in politics, a 
social iconoclast, a friend of Bolsheviks, should worship 


even the most romantic of classical poets—should pin his 
faith to any tradition. But Anatole France would not be 
so lovable were he not full of such contradictions. 


F. G. BettTany. 


SIR WILLIAM CROOKES.* 


Sir William Crookes has been fortunate in his biographer, 
for no one could be better fitted than Dr. Fournier d’Albe 
to deal sympathetically and competently with the multi- 
farious scientific activities of the great chemist, or more 
tactfully and judicially with the debatable incidents of 
his combative career. No one can deny that the bio- 
graphical material is well and justly used and that we are 
given a frue picture of many sides of a many-sided man. 
And yet we cannot help feeling that some material must 
have been lacking—that the picture presented is not quite 
comprehensive in its compass and not quite correct in its 
proportions ; we cannot help feeling that Sir William 
Crookes was a warmer-hearted, more lovable man than 
he appears in the pages of this interesting biography. He 
is shown as rather unlovably combative, calculating, 
ambitious, with a cute business faculty unusual in scientific 
men; and in a foreword Sir Oliver Lodge declares that 
his personality was not specially impressive and that in his 
presence one did not feel the worshipful enthusiasm which 
some of the great men have aroused. Nevertheless one 
cannot, I think, read his affectionate and almost humble 
letters to Lalla (the young woman who polished up his 
writings for him), and the long, wise, fatherly letters to his 
son Henry, and his tender and loving references in his diary 
to his wife and family, without feeling that a great deal of 
the best and warmest of his personality was lavished on 
his home circle and unrevealed to the world. Like Meredith, 
son of a tailor, he had his own way to make, yet he married 
for love at the age of twenty-four and had a family of ten 
children, and there are many suggestions that his home 
life kept his heart young and warm and human. One 
would have liked to have heard more of him as a son, as a 
husband and as a father, and I think that to see him whole 
we must add a little warm colour to the picture Dr. Fournier 
d’Albe gives us. 

Even in the picture given, however, we have the present- 
ment of a fascinating personality, and no one can complain 
that Crookes’s scientific career was lacking in colour and 
interest. 

Born in 1832 in Regent Street, William Crookes started 
his life-work, when a youth of sixteen, at the Royal College 
of Chemistry, and under the guidance and tuition of the 
great German scientist, August Wilhelm Hofmann, he 
made such rapid progress that three years later he read a 
paper before the Chemical Society on the Seleno-cyanides. 
In 1854, at the age of twenty-two, he left the Royal College 
of Chemistry, but before leaving he had already commenced 
the researches on spectroscopy which were soon to lead 
him up a rainbow path to fame. Between the years 1854 
and 1856 he held appointments at the Meteorological 
Department of the Astronomical Observatory at Oxford, 
and at the College of Science, Chester ; and on April 1cth, 
1856, he married. 

Marriage of course meant financial responsibilities, and 
in order to make an adequate income Crookes had to become 
a sort of scientific Jack-of-all-trades—photographer, con- 
sulting chemist, pharmaceutical expert, food analyst, iron- 
tester, journalist and editor. All he took in hand he did 
well, and the Chemical News he founded was a journal of 
international importance, but he gained no great distinction 
till in 1861 a sensational discovery suddenly made him 
famous. 

One day, when studying the spectrum of selenium, he 
noticed a green line which could not be attributed to any 
known element and, having come to:the conclusion that 
some unknown element must be vibrating there, he 
suceeeded in identifying it and named it “ thallium.’’ The 


* “ The Life of Sir William Crookes, O.M.” 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


By E. E. Fournier 
d’Albe. 
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dramatic discovery made his reputation, and in 1863 he 
was elected F.R.S. 

This success did not narrow the field of his interest, and 
his subsequent career exhibited not only prodigious energy 
but astounding versatility. While still continuing his 
work as analytic chemist we find him studying explosives, 
taking out patents for disinfectants, inventing new methods 
of gold extraction, investigating cattle plague, forming 
companies. He was no longer a man of pure science, but a 
shrewd, capable, enterprising ‘“‘ man of affairs ’’ ; and when 
his critic, Dr. William Carpenter, accused him of being a 
“specialist of specialists ’’ he was able to retort with a 
list of work ranging over pure chemistry, optics, photo- 
graphy, pathology, meteorology, spectroscopy, metallurgy, 
astrophysics and other provinces of science. Not even 
Robert Hooke could show a much larger field of scientific 
activity. y 

But it was not as a practical ‘“‘ man of affairs ’’ that Sir 
William Crookes was to do his greatest work. His fame 
must rest chiefly on his little radiometer, his vacuum tube 
and his prophetic vision. His papers in 1879 on “‘ Molecular 
Physics in High Vacua ”’ and on “‘ Radiant Matter ’’ marked 
a new epoch in science ; they initiated the study of particles 
less than atoms, and opened up to the scientific investigator 
new fields for investigation of almost limitless possibilities. 
With singular imaginative insight he realised the significance 
of his discovery, and his own words are one of the most 
wonderful prophecies ever made by science : 

“In studying this Fourth state of Matter we seem at length 
to have within our grasp, and obedient to our control, the little 
indivisible particles which with good warrant are supposed to 
constitute the physical basis of the universe... . We have 
actually touched the borderland where Matter and Force seem 
to merge into one another, the shadowy realm between Known 
and Unknown, which for me has always had peculiar tempta- 
tions. I venture to think the greatest scientific problems of the 
future will find their solution in this Border Land and even 
beyond, and even beyond ; here, it seems to me, lie Ultimate 
Realities, subtle, far-reaching, wonderful.” 


This was the intellectual climax of Crookes’s amazing 
career, and the next forty years of his life were spent in 
developing and consolidating this supreme achievement. 

Such a long, versatile and great career cannot be satis- 
factorily summarised in a brief review ; but enough has 
been said to show the fascinating nature of the biography 
Dr. Fournier d’Albe has written. 

Sir William Crookes has been fortunate in his biographer ; 
Dr. Fournier d’Albe has been fortunate in his magnificent 
biographical material ; and the Life constitutes not only 
a “human document’ but a record of scientific progress 
of surpassing interest. 

RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


CLEVERNESS AND THE OTHER THING.* 


In the far-away days of the nineties it was the manifest 
duty of every young man with aspirations to be as clever 
as possible. Wit was in the air in those days, epigrams 
as plentiful as rain nowadays. You had to be very dull 
indeed to escape the universal contagion of these mere- 
tricities. Even this present writer—moi qui parle—fell a 
victim to the plague and that in the very act of animadvert- 
ing against its maleficent effects on literature, in the dark 


saying: ‘It is so easy to be clever, so difficult to be 
wise.” 
Times changed. The commonplace came into its own 


again. To be solemn was to be profound; to be dull, a 
sign of genius. Life was real, life was earnest. Then the 
war happened ; and, with the passing of the war, cleverness 
became once more the vogue, wit and satire were once 
more rife in the land. And so it has continued even unto 
this day. But—despite a welcome recrudescence of 
humour lately—especially cleverness. Two of the books 

* “The Voyage.’’ By J. Middleton Murry. 7s. 6d. (Con- 
stable.)—‘‘ Some Do Not.’’ By Ford Madox Ford. 7s. 6d. 


(Duckworth.)—‘‘ The Shadow of the Cathedral.’’ By Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ Redemption.”’ 
By Beckles Willson. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.)} 


on my list, for instance, are by authors as clever as a 
monkey with a razor. 

First, Mr. J. Middleton Murry’s sort of dream-like story, 
“The Voyage.’”’ It has some wit, and an almost in- 
definable quality of airy-nothingness. The style of the 
writing possesses at times a delicate, ethereal beauty which, 
however, hardly assorts with the sombre background that 
emerges from the rose-tinted vapours of the opening 
chapters and overshadows the dénowement as storm-clouds 
overshadow the dainty loveliness of early dawn. The 
“jacket ’’’ says that the plot is closely knit and moves 
swiftly to its inevitable conclusion. With this view of a 
novel in which the plot is so slight as to be in a sense negli- 
gible, I cannot bring myself to agree. But I do agree with 
the statement, on the same authority, that its main interest 
remains in the interaction and conflict of character. That 
is really the triumph of the book. In an atmosphere of 
unreality the chief protagonists are curiously lifelike : 
so lifelike that when one closes the book the people in it 
still persist in one’s memory, and so happily mitigate its 
unhappy ending by remaining interesting companions, if 
not friends. 

And, if only in this respect, they do achieve an out- 
standing superiority over most of the people in Mr. Ford 
Madox Ford’s ‘“‘ Some Do Not.’’ They are at least pleasant 
companions, most of them, whilst Mr. Ford’s people are 
uniformly unpleasant and not in the least companionable. 
Here, at its most disabling, is the cleverness that plays 
with edged tools before it has fairly mastered the use of 
them. Mr. Ford is—there is no other word—diabolically, 
devastatingly clever. Yet I strenuously refuse to believe 
that so many utterly unlikeable persons, male and female, 
ever did or could come together in any passage of real 
life. Singly they are credible; grouped together they 
have the aspect of unclean freaks whose likeness to 
humanity only makes them the more repulsive. I think 
that fact will destroy for all healthy-minded people what 
would otherwise be the interest of a story which does 
deal faithfully with certain phases of social history im- 
mediately before and during the late war. And, above 
all, I think that the intermittent use of terms and phrases 
““unmentionable to ears polite’ puts this book out of 
court as a piece of realism; because, if you are going in 
for that sort of thing, you should give your readers the 
impure, unadulterated stuff and not the diluted article. 

To turn from this book to ‘‘ The Shadow of the Cathe- 
dral”’ is, parodoxically enough, like stepping out of an 
ill-ventilated, overcrowded room, artificially lit, into 
sunshine. And this in spite of its gloomy theme. Because 
there is at least one figure in the story who, through his 
indomitable idealism, shines by his own radiance like a 
good deed in a naughty world. Here again the character- 
drawing is firmly, boldly done. The people, good or bad, 
are the sort of people one meets everywhere, who have 
no nationality but are universal types and _ therefore 
instantly recognisable as fellow human beings. And it 
is no disparagement of the book to say that it reads rather 
like one of those terribly advanced productions which 
appeared in England half a century ago and now seem so 
old-fashioned. Quite a large part of the book is taken 
up with long harangues on Socialism, Communism, Anar- 
chism, and so on. And it is all so in the vein of those 
seemingly epoch-making but now forgotten treatises which 
inveigled so many of us, so many years ago, into believing 
that the millennium was at hand. Incidentally this novel 
has both power and charm in unusually apposite con- 
junction ; and if the translation leaves something to be 
wished for, that may be not so much the fault of the 
translator as the fault of this writer who has no Spanish. 

Remains ‘‘ Redemption,’’ which at first promised to 
be certainly the best of this batch and, perhaps, is. It has, 
to begin with, the cardinal virtue of sincerity. That is 
what makes its occasional lapses into obvious fake so 
lamentable. Though one concedes that the author may 
not have known that it was fake. And, anyway, that 
trifling fault is amply atoned for by the really solid merits 
of this well-written and carefully conceived story of certain 
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phases of Canadian life of which, I 
should imagine, very few people in 
England know anything at ll. 
Perhaps it is the author’s power of 
vision, his authentic detail, and his 
deft handling of types which, though 
one regards them almost in the light 
of fellow-countrymen, are so radically 
foreign in their ways and thoughts : 
perhaps it is this rare and compelling 
attribute of giving verisimilitude to 
the unknown that lends to this epic 
novel its touch of greatness. For 
this reason alone, then, it is better 
worth reading than many more 
pretentious works by more widely- 
read and highly-placed writers on 
kindred themes. And for another 
even better reason it is well worth 
reading. Its story grips, its charac- 
ters live, and above and beyond its 
fictional value it has the advantages 
of a style as clean-cut and at the 
same time as fresh as its diversified 
background. 


EpwIn PuGu. 


MORE QUEER THINGS ABOUT LONDON.* 


This is a book which should be in the hands of all who 
think they know London. It would be for them a dis- 
illusioning book. It loses them in a maze of by-ways 
between Wapping and Belgravia, severely tests their 
observation of such everyday sights as door-knockers and 
keystones and fire-marks, challenges their opinions—and 
sometimes their facts—concerning statues and _ bridges, 
and brings them face to face with a calendar of Londoners 
past and present. Mr. Harper writes always with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ You may know a lot,’’ he seems to 
say, ‘‘ but do you happen to know this ? ’’-—and he raps 
out an unsuspected fact or a forgotten tradition or a tit- 
bit of gossip with the ease of a conjurer producing rabbits 
from a hat. Perhaps half Mr. Harper’s charm lies in the 
ease with which he imparts his information, and illuminates 
it with racy comment on men and things. He produces 
from his conjurer’s hat more queer things not only about 
London, but about Mr. Harper; he depicts the ugliness 
of Charing Cross railway bridge ; Gladstone's statue in the 
Strand reminds him of ‘‘ some criminal being sentenced 
to a long term of imprisonment ’’; he is disparaging at 
the expense of the Underground. But on the queerest 
thing in all London—the amazing muddle of her govern- 
ment—he is provocatively silent. As a good Londoner 
Mr. Harper suspects and dreads the ‘“‘ monumentalising ”’ 
of London—‘‘ the monumentalising that has already given 
us the monumental Mall in St. James’s Park.’’ And he 
cries: ‘‘ If only the rebuilders—the pullers-down of smaller 
buildings and old, and the setters-up of larger and newer— 
would but leave her alone. Hands off my London!’ That 
is the right spirit; yet London persists in growing ever 
vaster. Desperate diseases require desperate remedies. 


NEW PROBLEMS AND OLD MASTERS.; 


It would seem a frivolous criticism to quarrel with the 
contents of this book because of its title, and we do not 
suppose that Mr. Robertson’s conception of everyday 
architecture is fairly represented, because he appears to 
narrow his subject to house-building—-ordinary, everyday 
home-building. The small houses, which have worried various 
governments in succession, form the main theme of this 

* “More Queer Things about London.” By Charles G. Harper. 
7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


+ ‘‘ Everyday Architecture.” By Manning Robertson. 8s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ Masters of Architecture: Inigo Jones and 
Chambers.” tos. 6d. each. (Ernest Benn.) 


The Gladstone Statue. 


From “ More Queer Things about London " (Cecil Palmer). 


book. With these as a centre Mr. Robertson contrives to- 
give a certain amount of unity to a collection of articles— 
presumably from periodicals. It is clearly an impossible 
task to maintain the continuous idea of so large a subject 
as architecture in a series of articles dealing mainly with 
practical domestic architecture, but even if we limit our 
review to this aspect, thére is ample justification for Mr. 
Robertson’s book. The sub-title, ‘‘ A Sequence of Essays 
addressed to the Public,”’ helps to explain the downright 
but easy and pleasant manner in which the opinions are 
given. Mr. Robertson desires to foster the ideal that 
architecture is every man’s business, and that every form 
of ugliness in our buildings and surroundings is harmful. 
He traces the causes of the regrettably low level of domestic 
architecture, and preaches the gospel that a newer and 
simpler architecture will arise when practical requirements 
are logically answered and sound materials are used. He 
shows that the bye-laws, which were designed to protect 
the public, have resulted in the standardisation of houses. 
occupying the minimum of space, and built with the 
minimum of materials. The absence of any thoughtful 
design in these houses is contrasted with the recent Govern- 
ment housing schemes. Apart from their financial failure, 
he says very truly that they have set a new standard from 
which it will be difficult to depart entirely. Mr. Robert- 
son’s views upon the speculative builder and his work are 
sane, and it is a pity that the old argument upon public 
taste seems to end up in the sterile philosophy that the 
public takes what it gets in houses, presumably, as in news- 
papers. If the speculative builder of the last century 
merely provided what the public expected and wanted, 
we sincerely hope that this book will help to raise the 
standard of public taste. We had come to believe that the 
speculative builder had eventually moulded us to his taste, 
but we are wrong apparently, if we are to accept the simple- 
philosophy of cause and effect presented by the builder 
who writes the introduction. Within its obvious limits 
this book succeeds in submitting a wholesome view of 
architecture, and in stating the urgent need for a wide 
and intelligent interest in architectural problems. It is 
charmingly illcstrated, and provides easy and stimulating 
reading. 

The two books upon Inigo Jones and Chambers bring us 
back from the wide vision of architecture as a social art 
to the detailed study of architectural forms. These men 
are masters of architecture; they hold unique positions 
amongst English architects ; their works are comparable 
with the classics in literature and have exercised a powerful 
influence upon English architecture. In Inigo Jones we 


have the first great architect of the classic Renaissance, 
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and probably the first architect in the professional sense, 
instead of the inspired workman of the medieval period. 
The publication of these monographs is a significant step 
in relation to the trend of modern architecture, and if 
their appeal to the public is probably academic, they 
should be a source of great interest to architects and 
students. The illustrations from photographs are excel- 
lent, and the editorial comments are concise and suggestive. 
The architectural composition in silhouette on the jackets 
presents rather a striking contrast and introduction to the 
sober dignities of these masters. 
J. A. M. Hunter. 


MR. SHANKS'S GUIDE TO SHAVIANISM.* 


Mr. Bertram Christian’s excellent series of little volumes 
on ‘“‘ Writers of the Day ”’ have recently had a welcome 
extension, and the study of ‘‘G. B.S.” by Mr. Edward 
Shanks is likely to receive more than the average amount 
of appreciation by the general reader for whom the volumes 
are primarily intended. No contemporary author is so 
fascinating a figure as Mr. Shaw makes, nor has anyone 
been written about as often as he this century, or as badly. 
The serious student indeed was long since reduced to 
absolute despair by the multitude of ‘‘ monographs ”’ and 
alleged studies, only one of which, as Mr. Shanks points 
out in his preface, is indispensable. This is Mr. Archibald 
Henderson’s full-length survey, published a dozen years 
since, and the best compliment we can pay to Mr. Shanks 
is to say that his later portrait in miniature is not dwarfed 
by it. But if we merely stated the fact that an interesting 
critical attitude to Mr. Shaw and his work is skilfully 
presented within very small compass, and left it at that, 
we would be suggesting that Mr. Shanks’s book serves only 
half the purpose it is competent to serve in full. For it is 
an ABC guide in addition—verily Shanks’s Guide to 
Shavianism. 

The work is planned quite properly in conventional 
pattern. First there is a section on ‘‘ G. B.S.” as a man, 
with biographical data, and the only debatable page seems 
to be that on which Mr. Shaw’s Irishness is declared to 
be ‘‘ no very great matter ”’ : 

‘‘ Perhaps I could better elucidate it if I could see in him 
any special quality uniting him with any other distinguished 
Irishman. Are we to say that he exhibits the same dream 
mysticism as the Duke of Wellington ? He has a mystical strain 
in him, to be sure; but he is neither a mystic like A. E. nor a 
dreamer like Mr. W. B. Yeats. Are we to say that he is as 
volatile and irresponsible as the late Lords Roberts and 
Kitchener ? He has not even the irresponsibility of Wilde or 
Sheridan. It is true that he like them, is brilliant and, like 
them, has written comedies. But his brilliance is different in 
kind from theirs and his comedies have been written to different 
ends. . . . No; in probably only one particular was the precise 
place of his birth and bringing up of any importance to him. 
Perhaps nowhere in the world are futile gentility and respecta- 
bility more obvious to be seen than among Irish Protestants ; 
and his early years have lett him with a hatred of futile gentility 
and respectability which is among his strongest passions.”’ 

This may seem to some readers to be rather begging 
the question. The validity and significance of a man’s 
nationality do not depend upon a resemblance between his 
personal characteristics and those of other men born on 
the same soil. In the same way we feel that there is not 
enough in Mr. Shanks’s explanation a little later to condone 
the once deplorably general journalistic attacks on Mr. 
Shaw, which are regarded as his own fault, brought on him- 
self by his assertion that he single-handed was quite capable 
of ‘ bull-dosing’’ the English public into worshipping 
him. ‘‘ This must have led many of the more adventurous 
spirits in criticism, who might have been of service to him, 
to attempt sporting forlorn hopes on what he so often 
assured them was the losing side.” And Mr. Shanks 
goes on: “‘ Critics are not wholly logical persons. They 
like others have sporting instincts.’’ Surely the word 
‘“‘ sportsmanship ”’ is made grotesque by the way in which 
he employs it. 

Mr. Shaw as novelist and critic is considered in the 


* “ Bernard Shaw.”” By Edward Shanks. 2s.net. (Nisbet.) 


stimulating chapter that follows. Here we find again 
an undue leniency, especially in the explanation that “ the 
practice of poetry did not suit Mr. Shaw’s temperament, 
though he canwrite good verse.’’ No author of good verse 
would or could have put such language into the mouth of 
a poet as Mr. Shaw puts into the mouth of Marchbanks in 
“ Candida.’’ This chapter, for all that, is Mr. Shanks’s 
best, although one feels that there is not much direct 
knowledge behind his accusation of ‘‘a certain muddle- 
headness in all the ‘advanced movements ’”’ of the early 
nineties. He writes some very stimulating if debatable 
things about the theatre in his treatment of ‘‘ Dramatic 
Opinions and Essays.’’ For example : 

“The modern dramatic critic finds plenty of fatuity and 

vapidity in the theatre, but the critic of Mr. Shaw’s time found 
very little else. The theatre of those days, which brutally 
drove away from it Meredith and Stevenson and Henley, was 
really not a fit place for a decent literary artist to enter.”’ 
One rather feels that Mr. Shanks was working up to an 
effective phrase when he made that statement, for the 
theatre as an institution for the encouragement of genius 
seems then to have been no worse than it is, except in rare 
instances, thirty years later. Oscar Wilde found it a fit 
place enough ; and is there not another reason perhaps 
why Meredith and Stevenson and Henley were “ driven 
away’? We do not hear of any particular eagerness on 
the part of contemporary encouragers of genius to introduce 
Meredithian comedy into the theatre, or even ‘‘ Deacon 
Brodie.” 

When Mr. Shanks deals with Mr. Shaw as dramatist he 
regards ‘“‘Man and Superman”’ as a first manifestation 
of what soon was to become a “‘ definite and unmistakable 
breach with realism.’’ The later Shaw is a romantic, 
despite his attempts at cheap jokes-—only the backslider or 
novice among romantics ever thinks of trying to make a 
joke. In this connection we have some lines from ‘‘ Man 
and Superman,” in the scene where Tanner vows that Ann 
isanelephant. Annretorts: gettingon. Yesterday 
I was a boa-constrictor. To-day I aman elephant.’’ And 
Tanner replies: ‘‘ Yes, so pack your trunk and begone.”’ 
It might usefully be said at that point that this is not 
Mr. Shaw’s joke at all. Its rightful owner is Sir James 
Barrie, who with a consummate ease and nonchalance 
that prove him at least to have been none of those laborious 
jokers, makes his ‘‘ Walker, London”’ flounder most 
comically while attempting to describe his imaginary 
experiences in Africa. ‘‘ There were,’’ he says in cata- 
loguing the birds, ‘‘ eagles and snipe, vultures, sparrows, 
canaries, turkeys and bullrushes, the oof bird—they ate 
that elephant up and left nothing but the trunk.” 


“Nanny: And what did you do with the trunk ? 
Jasper: Oh, I had it packed up. No, no, I had the 
trunk made into a portmanteau.” 

After Shaw the dramatist the reader is briefly introduced 
to Shaw the philosopher and (unexpectedly) Shaw the 
writer of prefaces. Mr. Shanks’s suggestive volume is 
brought to a close with a postscript on ‘‘ Saint Joan,” a 
play which he considers ‘‘ does not make any serious 
difference to one’s estimate of the whole of its author's 
work,’’ while ‘‘ ‘ Back to Methuselah’ left one more certain 
than ever that Mr. Shaw is a serious man with a real 
philosophy in which he believes with all his heart.’’ It is 
good to find that Mr. Shaw’s latest critic was never among 
the doubters. 


Tuomas MOULT. 


NORWEGIAN LITERATURE.* 


Many readers of Knut Hamsun, Johan Bojer and other 
popular Norwegian novelists must often have felt the need 
of a literary guide to accompany them in their voyages of 
discovery among the books of these favourite authors. 
Knut Hamsun, for example, is not at all times within 
the compass of everyone’s comprehension. Readers are 


bewildered by the strangeness of his philosophy; and 


* “Chapters in Norwegian Literature.” 
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sometimes they are repelled by it. His message conveys 
little meaning to the uninitiated, and stands sorely in need 
of an interpreter. It is therefore with the sense of the 
existence of a want that we commend to those interested 
in the contemporary writers of Norway, ‘‘ Chapters in 
Norwegian Literature,’’ by I. G. Grondahl and O. Raknes. 
This admirable and scholarly work supplies a most readable 
account of modern Norwegian literature in a series of 
studies of the men who made it and of the movements 
which contributed to its development. 

It is remarkable that Norway, the least of the 
Scandinavian countries in population and wealth, should 
not merely be unique among them in possessing an ancient 
literature which has been a living force in European culture, 
but that in recent times it has secured a primacy in letters 
that has hardly been challenged by either of the sister 
kingdoms. The reason is perhaps not far to seek. As a 
seafaring people of a restless and adventurous spirit the 
Norwegians have established contacts with all the peoples 
of the world ; Norwegians are to be found in every civilised 
country, and these have not segregated themselves from 
the population in whose midst they live. Through the 
channels of intercourse thus opened the Norwegians in 
the homeland are exposed to foreign influences and to the 
impact of currents of thought from abroad to a greater 
degree than their more “ insular ’’ neighbours, the Swedes 
and the Danes. Social and intellectual conditions in Norway 
are thus singularly favourable to an active literary and 
artistic production, and to the growth of a public receptive 
of free creative work. 

While it may be that other causes, mainly political, 
contributed to the intellectual ferment from which emerged 
the rich and copious literature of modern Norway, the 
geographical factor is of paramount importance. Its 
importance leaps to the eyes in the life story of so many 
Norwegian men of letters. Consider for instance Ludvig 
Holberg, the founder of Norwegian literature. Holberg’s 
native place, Bergen, was at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the most cosmopolitan town in the Scandinavian 
countries. ‘A Noah’s Ark of the nations’’ is Holberg’s 
description of it. One side of the bay on which Bergen 
stands was entirely German. Holberg became in due 
course a student of theology in the University of Copen- 
hagen, returning to Bergen to make his living as a tutor. 
But the call of the lands beyond the sea was irresistible. 
He sold all his belongings and sailed to Holland, then a 
land of refuge for the intellectuals of less liberal countries. 
From Holland he passed into the Rhinelands. For two 
years he was in England, sojourning chiefly in Oxford, 
where he supported himself by giving lessons in foreign 
languages and read industriously in the Bodleian Library. 
The issue of his labours, including an “ Introduction to 
European History,’’ brought him the empty title of 
Professor Extraordinarius in the University of Copenhagen, 
and a travelling scholarship which enabled him to make 
extensive journeys in France and Italy. It is unnecessary 
to follow Holberg through the later stages of his career as 
a Professor of Metaphysics and a prolific writer in many 
branches of literature. His achievement in Letters which, 
apart from its special claim upon the gratitude of his 
fellow-countrymen, entitles him to a place in the history 
of European culture, was the fruit of a long and intimate 
contact with the finest culture of the countries which were 
then most advanced in civilisation. And the case in 
which Holberg stood in relation to the formative influences 
of his youth and early manhood has many parallels— 
partial at least—-in the subsequent history of Norway. We 
recall the names of Bjérnson, Ibsen, Jonas Lie, Kielland 
and Knut Hamsun, with those of others of less note, who 
came at some period of their lives under the influence 
of the Western or of the Latin civilisation, and brought 
back with them new values and a fresh inspiration into 
the intellectual life of their country. To the strong 
personalities and wide culture of these men Norway owes 
the virile and varied literature of which we receive so 
stimulating an account in the work under notice. 


WHAT IS MYSTICISM ?* 


Mankind is agreed about few matters, and mysticism 
is one of those concerning which the greatest diversity of 
opinion has been expressed. H. G. Wells, for example, 
on one occasion delivered himself of the view that “‘ The 
modern mystic is commonly a poor fool on the verge of 
entire intellectual disorganisation.’’ With this may be 
contrasted the well-known dictum of Emerson: ‘‘ When 
all is said and done, the rapt saint is found the only 
logician.’’ It is obvious that both these statements 
cannot be true, or rather that they cannot both refer to 
the same type of mind: Wells’s ‘‘ modern mystic ”’ is not 
the same person as Emerson’s “ rapt saint.’’ There is 
every need indeed for a clearance of the issues, and for 
deciding once and for all how the word “‘ mysticism ”’ is to 
be employed by those who wish to use language aright. 
Nowadays it has almost come to mean nothing because of 
the diversity of its meanings. On the one hand mysticism 
is confused with catholic theology or certain dogmas 
thereof ; on the other hand it is very frequently employed 
as a sort of generic term for beliefs and practices comprised 
under such heads as Occultism, Spiritualism, New Thought, 
etc. The etymology of the term is not particularly 
helpful, or rather the etymological meaning of the word 
stands in need of explication by means of the history of 
the subject. It is, therefore, to the historical study of 
mysticism that we must turn if we would understand its 
significance aright ; and it is this method which Mr. Arthur 
Edward Waite has very wisely adopted—at any rate so 
far as relates to Christian mysticism, with which alone he 
is here concerned—in his latest contribution to the subject. 
The book is a work of scholarship ; it has the advantage, 
moreover, of being written by one who can write from 
experience not only of that which he claims mysticism is, 
but also to some extent of that which it is claimed it is 
not. 


“TI testify,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that the light of the Presence, raised 
up by realisation in the soul from a state of immanence to the 
state of manifestation, is the only light of the world; that 
the inward maintenance of the Presence is the guarding of the 
fire within; and that when it shines before men—TI have said 
that it cannot help shining—all those who have eyes to see will 
glorify the Father Who is in Heaven.” 


From this scholarly study mysticism emerges as some- 
thing very different from that envisaged by Mr. H. G. Wells 
in his stricture on the ‘‘ modern mystic ’’ already quoted. 
Its logic is indeed that of the rapt saint who is the only 
logician, and who is prepared to sacrifice everything in 
the achievement of an experiment whereby may be gained 
that which is of imperishable value. In religious circles 
expressions such as ‘‘ communion with God ”’ and the like 
are of everyday use. Usually however they signify little : 
to the mystic ‘‘ communion with God ”’ signifies everything. 
It is for him an attainable reality, though not one to be 
bought cheaply. ‘‘ Mysticism,’’ writes Mr. Waite, “is 
not only a great but also an exact science.’’ ‘‘ Fhe reunion 
of man’s essential nature with the Divine Nature ’”’ is, he 
says, ‘‘ not so much our desirable end and beatitude as the 
one thing needful.’’ It is this end which mysticism proposes 
to itself, and ‘‘ the mystic life may be described not in- 
exactly as the soul’s advancement in the path of interior 
religion.’’ The mystic—to clear the issues relative to 
occultism, spiritualism and so forth—*‘‘ has no concern as 
such with the study of any conventional secret sciences 
—real or supposed ; he does not work on materials or 
investigate forces which exist outside himself; but he 
endeavours, by a certain habit of mind and the application 
of a defined rule of life, to re-establish correspondence with 
the Divine Nature from which in his belief he originated, 
and to which his return is only a question of time, or 
what is commonly understood as evolution.”” He is not— 
again to clear the issues—concerned with any particular 
theological dogmas as such. Mysticism is a mode of life 
rather than a system of dogmatic belief, and “ the life of 
the mystic consists primarily in the detachment of the will 


* ‘Lamps of Western Mysticism: Essays on the Life of the 
(Kegan Paul.) 
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from its normal condition of immersion in material things 
and in its redirection towards the goodwill which abides 
at the centre. This centre, according to the mystics, is 
everywhere and is hence, in a certain sense, to be found 
in all; but it is sought most readily, by loving contempla- 
tion, as at the centre of the man himself, and this is the 
quest and finding of the soul.” 

This, put very briefly, is what Mr. Waite, as the result 
‘of his historical investigation, finds mysticism to be. In 
the lives and writings of the great Christian mystics are 
to be found the records of its achievement, which are 
-open for all to read who care to undertake the necessary 
study. Mr. Waite in his ‘‘ Lamps of Western Mysticism ”’ 
provides us with an introduction and guide-book to this 
momentous literature. He has written many valuable 
and important works. This book is by no means least 
amongst them. In its main conclusion, at any rate, | 
believe finality has been reached ; and it is to be hoped 
that it will be widely read, and that no longer will the 
word ‘‘ mysticism ’’ be debased to ignoble usage. 


H. S. REDGROVE. 


UPHILL, DOWNDALE.* 


In an early page of ‘‘ The Making of a Mountaineer,” 
Mr. Finch, having found himself at fourteen in possession 
-of Whymper’s ‘‘ Scrambles Among the Alps,” pays a 
graceful little tribute to “ our hero.’’ Future generations 
will probably offer the same compliment to Mr. Finch ; 
for he has written a classic, not of the Alps only, but of 
that most awe-inspiring of mountains, Everest. His book 
is tremendously vivid, with the vividness of facts un- 
adorned, thrilling, bracing in its story of pluck, deter- 
mination, resource and endurance, pathetic in its recoid 
-of failure to attain a cherished ideal. Into less than forty 
years Mr. Finch has crowded the achievement of more 
than one ordinary man; into less than 350 pages he has 
-condensed that achievement. Had he allowed himself 
another hundred pages, still we should cry for more. 
For he writes of the very stuff of life. 

Through Corsica he and his brother climbed their youthful 
way and—very thoroughly—through the Alps. The Alps 
and Corsica served as training grounds: out of the depths 
‘of his imagination there rose always the beckoning form 
of Everest. With what quickening of the breath, there- 
fore, must he have joined the 1922 Expedition, under 
Brigadier-General the Hon. G. Bruce, as a member of the 
‘climbing party. 

Now to view an ideal through the spectacles of imagina- 
tion is inspiring ; to be brought face to face with its reality 
is to court disappointment. And so with Everest : 

‘““No beauty or symmetry of form can be read out of the 
ponderous, ungainly, ill-proportioned lump whose horizontal 
stratification lines produce an appearance of almost comical 
squatness, and which carries, as if by accident, on its western 
extremity a little carelessly truncated cone to serve as summit.” 

On this lump Mr. Finch made the attempt which was 
to crown his ambition, but which occupies all too little 
space in his book. As fellow climbers he chose Geoffrey 
Bruce, a cousin of the General, and ‘‘ in spite of the fact 
that he had never indulged in mountaineering, an ideal 
companion,’’ and Lance-Corporal Tejbir, ‘‘ the most 
promising of the Gurkha non-commissioned officers attached 
to the expedition.’’ For forty-eight hours the trio were 
forced to bivouac at a height of 25,500 feet owing, firstly, 
to a storm and gale which threatened to blow them into 
space and, secondly, to hunger reaching “ even, I think, 
to the point of cannibalism ’’ and only half assuaged by 
a heroic party of Gurkha porters who, of their own free 
will, “‘made the tremendous journey up to our camp 
just to assure themselves of our well-being,’’ and supplied 
the exhausted climbers with thermos flasks of hot tea. 

At 26,000 feet, Tejbir collapsed and had to be sent 
back to the bivouac while the Europeans continued their 
-climbing—additionally burdened by Tejbir’s equipment— 

* “The Making of a Mountaineer.”’ By G. I. Finch. 30s. 
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alone. It was at 27,300 feet that, a defect in Geoffrey 
Bruce’s oxygen apparatus manifesting itself, retreat was 
forced upon them : 

‘The realisation came like a blow... . Reasoned deter- 
mination, confidence, faith in the possibility of achievement, 
hope—all had acquired cumulative force as we made our way 
higher and higher; the two nights’ struggle at our high camp 
had not dimmed our enthusiasm, nor had the collapse of Tejbir, 
rude shock and source of grave anxiety though it undoubtedly 
was. Never for a moment did I think we would fail: progress 
was steady, the summit was there before us: a little longer 
and we should have been on the top.” 

And so, despondent, they returned : 


‘The sense of failure was upon us... . The realisation 
that we had at least established the record for high climbing 
had not yet dawned upon us, and when it did, it afforded but 
scant consolation.” 

Mr. Finch writes primarily for a younger generation 
“beginning to find the cancing floor, the tennis court 
and the playing fields of Great Britain too narrow, too 
lacking in scope, perhaps also a little bit too soft ’’: Mrs. 
Speed does not. She is a conscientious traveller, never 
wandering far from guide-book or sketching block, through 
districts of France, some of which are not as well known 
as they should be, others already trodden well into the 
Beaten Track. ‘‘ Through Central France” is not a 
thrilling book, as the authoress herself admits; but it, 
as well as ‘‘ The Making of a Mountaineer,”’ helps to satisfy 
that roaming with a hungry heart in which so few of us 
have opportunity to indulge. 

W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


THE DARK NIGHT.* 


It is of course a mistake to put into verse, rhymed or 
unrhymed, any story that could be more effectively told 
in prose, but ‘“‘ The Dark Night ’’ justifies its medium by 
being essentially a story for poetry, more particularly for 
that which has been labelled free verse. This dress and 
atmosphere of poetry, the artifice inseparable from such, 


,subdue you to judge the tale and its characters by a 


different standard than you would apply to them if they 
were presented realistically in prose. In prose the com- 
plete self-abnegation of Elizabeth, her forgiveness of her 
erring husband and Monica, the steps she takes, because 
she still loves him, to prevent Monica from deserting him in 
his poverty by housing him and her and supplying him 
with an income, might have made her seem as meek 
and sentimental as Little Dorrit, but poetry evades that 
by often clothing her thoughts, when she utters them, in a 
force and fineness of speech that is in keeping with poetic 
convention, but that if we read it in prose we should 
involuntarily compare with the prose that is continually 
spoken around us and think high-flown and unreal. And 
free verse, which in the right hands moves between poetry 
and prose and can draw virtue from both, lends itself readily 
to Miss Sinclair’s requirements. Tennyson, who was not 
quite happy in introducing Sir Edward Head by name 
into his mellifluous blank verse, would have found it harder 
to get away successfully with Julius Maximilian Rosenthal, 
but nothing much seems incongruous in adaptable measures 
that permit you to say baldly on one page : 

“IT have given them my house in St. John’s Wood,” 
and do not prevent Elizabeth's lover from rising above 
that level, on another, to this confession that he had feared 
to marry her because she was rich and he penniless : 
“Tam not what you think me, 

A gentle thing full of kindness and delicate thoughts ; 
I am a beast untamed that must go alone, 

Full of fierce, solitary memories, savage ardours and delights ; 
Running free and alone in the wild, hidden places, 
On the trail none can follow. 

I am harmless as a hare ; 

But if you caught me, 

If you shut me in a cage, 

I could be dangerously cruel. 

I am afraid of my cruelty. 

And though I love you, Elizabeth, 
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I should loathe the rich life you would give me, 

The life of a sleek, fat citizen, 

Infinitely respectable and complete. 

I am afraid of the softness, the safety, the oiled calm, 

The smooth ease in which all dreams die.” 
Now and then Miss Sinclair uses an ugly word or so that 
jars, is needlessly plain-spoken where reticence would 
have heightened the effectiveness and beauty of her lines ; 
otherwise her language—now colloquial, now imaginatively 
rhetorical, and in the tenderness and pathos of such a 
picture as that of the old, old grandmother dying, and living 
in her past as she dies, simple and natural poetry—changes 
spontaneously and takes its tone from the incidents and 
changing moods of her theme. The tale in itself is nothing 
remarkable ; it draws all its effectiveness from the art with 
which it is told. 

A. 


ANOTHER AMERICAN ADVENTURE.* 


It has been said that Conan Doyle never fails to be 
an attractive writer, whatever his theme, and this record 
of his second pilgrimage to America as an exponent of 
Spiritualism confirms the statement. The narrative of 
course revolves mainly about the question of a life after 
death, which somehow does not interest everybody. But 
the author is too good a craftsman to give a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention to the psychic side of 
things, and there is plenty to interest even those who find 
the main topic repellent. There are excellent bits of 
description of the country traversed and the things seen. 
There is ‘“‘ snap’’ and sparkle—many examples of a rich 
and always kindly humour, and much of racy comment 
and picturesque phrase. The traces of the journalist, 
the literary man, the philosopher and the humanist are 
everywhere apparent as well as the zeal of the missionary. 
It is an eminently quotable book, especially on its anecdotal 
side. 

While in Indiana Sir Arthur visited the hill-top grave of 
his friend, James Whitcomb Riley, to deposit an offering 
of flowers, and quotes the remarks of a local worthy who 
knew the poet : 

“Everything in Jim Riley came by contraries. He wanted 
just to sink into the earth unnoticed, and here they have planted 
him on a hill. He never liked children. He could write verses 
about them, but he didn’t want to see them. But they would 
organise processions to the children’s poet. Jim would look 


out of his window and cry, ‘My God! Here are a bunch of 
those brats coming after me again.’ ”’ 


That is a really delightful sidelight on the poet’s mind. 
Even on his special interest the Pilgrim preserves an 
impartial outlook. He tells of a rather cranky colonel 
from the Southern States who came to pay homage. A 
dignified figure in a frock coat, with ‘“‘a very liquid cold 
in the head,’’ the Colonel had some occult experiences 
to relate to one who promised to be a sympathetic hearer : 
“The Colonel thought he was an Atlantean by origin, and 
that his mother, with some name like a patent medicine, had 
been Queen of that country [Atlantis]. I tolerated him by 
day, but when, sniffing loudly, he appeared at my door at night 
with a long message from his mother, my relations with the 
Colonel became strained.” 
It is probable that the Colonel and his like have done a 
great deal to bring the subject of Spiritualism into disrepute. 
Sir Arthur, who was accompanied by his wife and 
family, travelled far and wide, for the itinerary, beginning 
at New York, took in Cincinnati, Chicago, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Vancouver, Winni- 
peg and Montreal, to name but a few of the places visited. 
At Los Angeles the great cinema studios were inspected 
by the party, and Sir Arthur and Lady Doyle made the 
acquaintance of the famous Douglas Fairbanks and his 
wife, Mary Pickford, with whom they were photographed— 
a reproduction of the photograph, with several other 
illustrations, is given in the book. Like Mr. Charles 
Chaplin, the two famous film stars were both interested 
in psychic matters. 


*‘ Qur Second American Adventure.” 


By Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. tos. 6d. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


During their travels there were many visits to local 
mediums and séances, and the reader is left to marvel how 
sO many experiences could have been crowded into one 
tour and afterwards recorded in so clear and concise a 
fashion. 

It is a book of infinite variety, and contrives withal to 
reflect very fully the mind and character of its writer, as 
no novel could do. We see traces of Dr. Watson, we detect 
a little of the chivalrous and fearless Sir Nigel, and catch 
occasional glimpses of-Sherlock Holmes. But high above 
all we get the picture of a great-hearted philanthropist. 

It was a great adventure, and the return to New York 
brought to it a touch of life’s abundant humour, for Sir 
Arthur relates how they descended upon the fashionable 
Biltmore Hotel : 


“I carried a new form of ouija board «under my arm which 
an inventive genuis had sent me. Billy [his daughter] bore 
a sort of tureen in front of her, in which swam a live tortoise 
brought from San Francisco. Denis carrie the head of a wild 
sheep . . . while Malcolm bore a great box with a hundred 
varieties of moths caught in his travels. Our entrance caused 
a sensation. . . .” 


We can easily believe it. 
Davip Gow. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LORE.* 


Here are many curious pamphlets and tracts concerning 
a bygone age, when they ordered things differently, on 
the surface at any rate, although in the matter of love- 
making for example, or even of giving advice, the Adam 
in us does not seem much older now than when Henry VIII 
wrote his cunning letters to Anne Boleyn, and Henry 
Peacham, an obscure poet, gave counsel on The Art of 
Living in London. Mr. Savage suggests that we might 
more willingly stay with the spirit of the seventeenth 
century than any other; he has, by this carefully pruned 
selection of manuscripts from the library of Edward, 
second Earl of Oxford, given us an opportunity of doing 
so for a few agreeable hours. Moreover the result is 
a singularly compact miscellany of great value to the 
historian or the general reader curious to know the odd 
side of things that does not get into the history books, 
more particularly the modern international history books. 

Personally if I were seeking material for a one-act 
play after the style of ‘‘ Robert Macaire,’’ I would select 
the story of how Claud Duval, the celebrated highway- 
man and lady-killer, played a duet with one of his 
fair victims, who pulled out a flageolet from her pocket 
in order to show her courage. Whereat they danced a 
little as well, and this being over, Duval says to the ladies’ 
knight, ‘‘ Sir, you have forgot to pay for the Musick.” 
Duval, after he had “‘ hanged a convenient time,’’ was 
buried with ‘‘ many flambeaux, and a numerous train of 
mourners ; most whereof where of the beautiful sex.’ 
His quaint apologia includes a deprecatory little note upon 
the fondness of English ladies for French lackeys, a legend 
that appears to have lingered on from a century earlier 
when young men returned from the grand tour perfumed 
and with elegant manners, and Shakespeare wrote ‘“ A 
French Song and a Fiddle has no fellow.”’ 

What a dreadful fellow was Lodowick Muggleton! Born 
of poor although honest parents, he had the honour of 
being baptized by Stephen Gosson, author of ‘‘ The School 
of Abuse.’"’ He became the freethinker of the seventeenth 
century ; almost the diabolist. And yet it cannot be said 
that he lived a life without religion. He passed rapidly 
from the Church of England to Presbytery, to Indepen- 
dency, Anabaptism, Quakerism, and wound up with 
Muggletonianism, a creed which, Mr. Savage tells us, still 
has adherents. In the course of a chapter strongly 


reminiscent of Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy ”’ there is an account 
of how to make mum, which was a liquor rather better 
than good beer, and an excellent all-round specific, since 
it contained ingredients warranted to cure all maladies 
from scorbutic distemper to ordinary stomach-ache : 


* “The Harleian Miscellany.” 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


Edited by Henry Savage. 
12s. 6d. net. 
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“To make a vessel of sixty-three gallons, the water must 
be first boiled to the consumption of a third part; let it then 
be brewed, according to art, with seven bushels of wheat- 
malt, one bushel of oat-malt, and one bushel of ground beans ; 
and when it is tunned, let not the hogshead be too much filled 
at first; when it begins to work, put to it of the inner rind 
of the fir three pounds,€of the tops of fir and birch, of each 
one pound; of carduus benedictus dried, three handfuls; 
of flowers of rosa solis, two handfuls ; of burnet, betony, mar- 
joram, avens, penny-royal, flowers of elder, wild thyme, of 
each one handful and a half; seeds of cardamun bruised, three 
ounces ; bay-berries bruised, one ounce: put the seeds into 
the vessel.” 


And so on, adding eggs, water-cress and ho1se-radish to 
make the mum drink “‘ more quick.’’ The accidents of 
history are strange, and perhaps a little more enthusiasm 
at the right moment might have resulted in an English 
country-side filled with mum-houses instead of ale-houses. 


E. V. ODLE. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE DESERT’S PRICE. 


By William MacLeod 
7s. Od. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Raine. 


No writer of stories of the Far West is more popular in 
his own country and in ours than Mr. William MacLeod 
Raine, and his latest romance cannot fail of a warm welcome 
from his large and still increasing public here and there. 

“ The Desert’s 
Price’’ is an intensely 
interesting story 
dealing with a feud 
of long duration 
between self- 
willed cattle ranch- 
ers. With his usual 


vivid descriptive 
power the author 
gives wonderful 


picture of the desert, 
its charm, its fascina- 
tion, its horror, while 
each of his characters 
is carefully drawn 
and true to the type 
which each 
stands. It is also 
refreshing to come 
across—-particularly after so much of the morbid stuff that 
passes under the name of sentiment—the good, healthy 
breeze of authentic romance, the romance that began when 
the world wasyoung and exists still in the heartsof all nature’s 
children. One guesses before long what eventually must 
come to pass between Julia, the daughter of Stark, and 
Wils McCann of the opposing camp. There is also another 
romance, which brings tragedy in its train, for here are 
three courageous women attempting to hold their own 
against mistrust on the part of the cattle ranchers. These 
resolute sisters attempt to rear sheep and are disliked 
accordingly—to say nothing of the betrayal of one of 
them by an unscrupulous admirer. The disappointment 
of the elder Stark as he witnesses the cowardice displayed 
on many occasions by his eldest son is pitiable indeed, and 
the reader cannot but feel that the old desert law of an eye 
for an eye, in the case of Jasper Stark, exacts its just due. 
Mr. MacLeod Raine’s many admirers will certainly acknow- 


ledge that in this, his latest romance, he has given them of 
his best. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 
Mr. W. MacLeod for 


Raine. 


LOVE US ALL. 
Butterworth.) 

In an opening sketch, Mr. Neil Lyons expounds the 
meaning of the word “ vult,’’ a useful new word that he 
has himself invented and in which he takes a justifiable 
pride. He derives it and its significances from the name 
“The vulture hates mankind,”’ 
“He hates women. He hates vultures. He 


By A. Neil Lyons. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 


and habits of the vulture. 
he says. 


hates daylight and, on very sunny days, he even hates 
himself.’’ He lives in a self-willed darkness. To vult 
properly, “‘ you must make yourself unhappy and then 
gloat horribly because you are unhappy. You must 
invent misfortunes.’’ And the art of vulting is amusingly 
illustrated by some of the people in some of the following 
stories. But whatever gloom may be over certain of the 
characters in it, there is no air of gloom over this book. 
There are wry touches of cynicism, droll hints of satire 
and irony, but all these are lezevened and turned into stuff 
for laughter, and occasional tears, by the shrewd, all- 
tolerant, delightfully quaint humour that is Mr. Lyons’s 
own particular gift. Whether it is Miss Fanny Potter of 
Somers Town, or Jack Marchant, otherwise Mr. Marchant, 
or ’Appy, otherwise Lightning Joe, or Mrs. Rudd and 
the New Gentleman, or Mr. and Mrs. Burtenshaw and 
’Etty, all his men and women are thoroughly, often sinfully 
human. He so interests you in his characters that any 
sort of tale will answer his purpose ; he is a most cunning 
artist in the line he has made distinctively his, and -has 
written nothing more amusing, more deftly and subtly 
finished than the best of the stories in ‘‘ Love Us All.” 
If anyone is looking for an ideal book to read on a holiday 
—here it is. 


MARIPOSA, By Henry Baerlein. 7s. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.) 


There is only one fault in Mr. Henry Baerlein’s study 
in Spanish amorality, and that is the author’s peppering 
of his dialogue with English “‘ chestnuts.’’ These are so 
skilfully introduced, however, that one can readily find 
an excuse for the writer’s charming impudence. This is 
the happiest of Mr. Baerlein’s ironic romances. The fun 
is spontaneous and springs from the psychology of the 
characters. Mariposa, or “ Butterfly,” the Spanish 
dancing-girl—who dances very badly—tells the story at 
first hand, and we are charmed to be admitted into her 
confidences. She is a cunning girl with streaks of sensi- 
bilitv. She is avaricicus, but she is capable of supreme 
generosity. She is highly sophisticated as a mercenary 
bargainer, but there is a good deal of the reckless gamin 
about her. Her mother is a formidable but likeable 
woman who never neglects her duty of chastising the 
daughter of whom she is so proud. Comes along to the 
little grocery shop in Seville a fat little English impresario, 
Wainwright, who resolves to carry the attractive Mariposa 
to London and bill her as the most beautiful girl in the 
world. The mother, a highly religious woman, with 
the most accommodating of moral codes, is raised to the 
seventh heaven. In England she is much happier than 
her too impressionable daughter, who succeeds in losing 
her engagement through a series of indiscretions, a morat 
scruple and the unexpected arrival from Spain of her enemy, 
Concha, who really can dance. But Mariposa is not 
destined for failure, as she secures a more lucrative offer 
from America and induces the Yankee impresario to 
double the contract money. The girl’s conquest of a 
Puritanic English dress-designer is irresistibly amusing, 
and her experiences in an English country-house must 
be read to be believed. There are a few fatalities in the 
romance, but we know that Mr. Baerlein does not desire 
us to take them seriously. There is more gaiety in ‘‘ Mari- 
posa ’’’ than in a year of London revues. 


THREE ROOMS, By Warwick Deeping. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.} 

There are five rooms really—five rooms in the Hotel 
d’Esperance whose occupants are vividly brought to life 
in Mr. Warwick Deeping’s latest novel. But three of 
these are together on the third floor; Fifine has number 37, 
her mother number 38, and a man, a semi-invalid named 
Byrne, number 39. The fourth and fifth rooms, which 
are not mentioned in the title, are occupied by a Jew and 
a maiden lady whose parts in the quiet drama are as 
important as the parts of the principal actors themselves. 
Mary Godbold is a woman of infinite good-humour and 
broad-mindedness, and in her loyalty to Fifine shows how 
splendid can be the friendship between woman and woman. 
Fifine is only a girl; it is not until she puts up her hair 
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that the other visitors at the hotel realise she is more than 
a child, and it seems as if the manipulation of those few 
hairpins bring to a close an epoch of her life and open the 
way to fresh adventures. It is her first attempt at 
independence—bitterly resented by a mother who is at 
war with encroaching middle age. Fifine, suddenly 
awakened, is sickened by her mother’s code of life and 
determines to win her own freedom ; she is lucky in having 
such a staunch ally as Mary Godbold to consult, though 
her own spirit and intelligence are sufficient to carry her 
through. The blending and clashing of the five 
personalities are ably described, and the whole book is 
written with strength and insight and a2 subtle attention 
to detail that make it perhaps the strongest and most 
artistic thing Mr. Warwick Deeping has ever given us. 


HE WHO WALKED IN SCARLET. By Nellie Tom-Gallon 
and Calder Wilson. 7s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A noble and beautiful character is Cardinal Peolo 
Valentia ; he stands serene and heroic amid the sorrows 
that beset him, faithful to his great love for a dead woman. 
After many years the dead woman’s son, Michael, comes 
seeking his help; he has married out of pity a dope fiend 
who is now in an asylum, and wants the Cardinal to secure 
him divorce. Difficulties beset the path, and at the hour 
of triumph disaster more terrible and crushing descends 
on the young man who, for his mother’s sake and his own, 
holds the older man’s devotion. Michael is accused of 
murder ; the Cardinal alone, by the utterance of a lie, 
can save him from the penalty he must otherwise suffer. 
Although the Cardinal believes in the boy’s innocence he 
has no proof, and the only honest evidence he can give 
must make the case hopeless. Would he be justified in 
telling that lie? That is the point the authors of this 
stirring novel seek to prove, not shirking the issue, but 
forcing a decision, 2s life would, and making the Cardinal 
act according to his lights. It is an excellently written 
story, set among the grandeur of present day Rome, told 
with restrained emotional power, and not only maintaining 
its interest throughout but presenting a problem that 
should arouse discussion. 


AUGUSTUS CARP, ESQ. By Himself. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Heinemann.) 

The author who is courageous enough to write a humorous 
book is of course asking for trouble. There is always 
lying in wait for him the reader of the ‘‘ That don’t make 
me laugh” variety. But the world being as it is, one 
should surely be grateful to any writer who attempts to 
create more laughter in it—even if he doesn’t succeed. 
In the case of ‘‘ Augustus Carp, Esq.’’ the anonymous 
author certainly does succeed: the humour is robust and 
mordant. The book has besides a realistic quality which 
makes the characters, in spite of obvious exaggerations, 
seem uncommonly true to life. It is a pity that so good 
a book should be flawed occasionally with vulgarity ; the 
discreet use of a blue pencil might have made it one of the 
funniest books of the year. The illustrations are a joy. 
They are by “ Robin,” and are drawn with a mastetly 
hand in imitation of old-fashioned photographs. Their 
humour is irresistible and one returns to look at them 
again and again. 


STILL SHE WISHED FOR COMPANY. By Margaret 
Irwin. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

This fourth novel of Miss Irwin’s makes its appeal 
through its strong imaginative quality, coupled with a 
theme not only original in itself but embracing an idea that 
is arrestingly new. The oddly fascinating title suits the 
atmosphere of the story, which is described on the wrapper 
as ‘“‘a ghost story,’’ though one soon realises that the 
description is too commonplace and inadequate. The 
prologue introduces us to a modern London girl whose 
dreams inexplicably centre round the personality of a man 
of the eighteenth century—the original of a picture hanging 
in her bedroom. The narrative carries us back more than 
a hundred years, and in the past, which, according to Miss 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


George MacDonald and His Wife 
By GREVILLE MAcponaLp, M.D. _ Introduction by 
G. K. CHESTERTON. TIl/lustrated. 21s. 
““George MacDonald was no ordinary man, and this is no ordinary 
biography. . . . It is the view of an artist by an artist.” —Sunday Times 
Centenary Edition of Two Books 
By George MacDonald 


Lilith : A Romance 
Edited by GrReEviILLE Macponatp, M.D., with an 
introductory Key and a Paraphrase of an Earlier 


Manuscript Version. 7s. 6d. 
Fairy Tales 
Illustrated by ARTHUR HUGHEs. 6s. 


In 1905 G. K. Chesterton pronounced the author of these tales as 
“one of the three or four greatest men of nineteenth century Britain.” 


Divine Songs of Zarathushtra 
By D. J. 
With Introduction by RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 5s. 
This book contains a translation of the chief hymns of the Zoroastrian 
religion, which are still used to-day in every Parsee household, and 
throws a new light on the importance of the teachings of Zarathushtra 
in the religious history of the world. 


Remembered Yesterdays 
By Rospert UnpERWoop Jounson. 


2Is. 
“ Delightfully intimate glimpses of literary men and others who are 
equally famous in both hemispheres.”’"—Evening Standard 
Two New Novels 7s. 6d. each 


The School of Paris 
By Rospert A. HAmBiin, Author of “ Ann’s First 
Flutter,”’ etc. 

Two young English people at their most impressionable age, an 
abrupt change of milieu, the reaction upon home-bred virtues of. the 
complex civilisation of the Boulevards, these are the materials out of 
which Mr. Hamblin has woven his latest novel. 


The Windlestraw : A West Country Novel 


By J. Mitts WuitHam, Author of “ Silas Braunton,” 
The Heretic,’’ etc. 


40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C,1 


‘*He writes from rich 


experience '—Sunday Times 


JOURNALISM 


PROFIT 
by Michael Joseph 


With a Foreword by 
Sir PHILIP GIBBS 


A concise and lucidly written book 
by the author of “ Short Story 
Writing for Profit” (4th Ed.) 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots cf Sussex and rich in varied charm; 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 
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Irwin, is eternal—as the present and the future are also— 
we discover the ‘‘ Unknown Gentleman ”’ living his own 
life, yet made conscious, through the occult powers of his 
sister, of the existence of the girl of a later era who is his 
soul’s affinity. The two lovers, divided by the years, but 
urged by mutual longing, are trying to break down time’s 
barriers that they may meet at last ; and how they achieve 
their end, and the consequences, the author describes with 
the same sure touch that characterises the story through- 
out. The theme, it will be seen, requires clever handling, 
and Miss Irwin is quite equal to the task. She does not 
strike one false note, but writes so ably and with such 
marked sincerity that she leaves us wondering whether 
ours is not, after all, a world of ghosts and time a great 
illusion. 


KONYETZ. By Martin Hussingtree. 
Stoughton.) 

A strange book, this, and strangely told. The author 
—it is said that he is a son of a famous politician much 
in the public eye—has an almost uncanny gift of describing 
terrible things in a few words. There are war pictures 
(a new war, not the last one) that will make many a shudder 
creep down the spine of the reader. There are little 
touches of humour, sentences of delicate satire, moments 
of pathos. If it be a first book, it gives promise of remark- 
able things to follow. But Mr. Hussingtree’s premises are 
wrong. He sees a world dominated by Bolshevism, a 
British Labour Government of men without an aspirate 
terrified by Moscow, a battered and deserted France, 
a chavs ended only by the end of all things earthly. But 
what of the Army, the Navy, the great mass of British 
manhood and womanhood? In our history the hour 
has always produced the man, but it has produced also 
the material with which the man might achieve. We 
decline to be depressed by the author’s attempts to make 
our flesh creep; he will reply that we are blind; but in 
ten years’ time we hope his own eyes may have been 
opened. Perhaps before that he will have given us another 
as brilliantly written, but more basically. sound book. 
He has a great future before him. 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & 


GREAT GIFTS. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


The human problems which are faced in this novel are 
handled with a real sincerity and sympathy, and the story, 
which is principally that of great gifts and a promising 
career prevented from maturing by difficult circumstances, 
is sufficiently well balanced to prevent any depressing 
effect. Love of poetry and great aspirations for his son 
Jan are the only worth while things in the life of John 
Smith, a junior mathematical master whose _ill-mated 
marriage has resulted in making an irritable recluse of 
him, and he falls a victim to a deadly disease. Jan’s 
school and college days are full of promise of dazzling 
progress in the scientific world, but this is checked by the 
advent of the war, when after serving some time in Flanders 
he suffers mental torture from a ghastly realisation of 
what he is actually doing and finds it impossible to carry 
on. The penalty he has to pay by court-marshal and all 
the attendant degradation is nothing compared with the 
trail of disgrace that dodges his footsteps ever after. All 
the doors in his much loved profession are closed to him 
and he is obliged to be content with a very humble post. 
A happy marriage and firm college friendship strikes the 
balance in this life of many disappointments. 


By Anne Darnay. 


THE INCREDIBLE ISLAND. By Christine Campbell Thom- 
son. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

Two young men, shipwrecked in the Mediterranean, 
find refuge on the island of Danylos and are instantly 
plunged into the thrill and danger of a revolution. Their 
first act is to effect the rescue of the Princess Nadine, who 
1s claiming the throne; this, although they are unaware 
of her identity and ignorant of the disordered state of the 
kingdom, prejudices the revolutionists against them and 
is influential in leading them to take up the cause of the 
beautiful princess in earnest. The story moves swiftly 


through all the excitement of civil war—a lurid and 
threatening background for the gay spirit of Paul and the 
more serious spirit of his friend Hugh, and for their wild 
adventures which make enthralling reading. This we 
gather is Miss Thomson’s first book, and it shows that she 
can tell a good story and has a sense of character; the 
love theme too is handled with grace and delicacy, and 
subtly woven into the plot. 


LOVERS IN ACADIE. 


By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
(Dent.) 


48. 6d. 

“Lovers in Acadie”’ is a romantic love story in 
a romantic setting. In the Acadie of Longfellow’s 
“* Evangeline ’’ and in the very Grand Pré where Evangeline 
lived the scene is laid, and Mr. Roberts makes a poignant 
tale of the burning of the villages and the migration of a 
whole people from their ancestral home. He does not 
take sides in the story because his chief concern is with 
the two lovers whose lives are moulded by the tragic 
happenings. One achievement in the book we especially 
admire. Mr. Roberts has made us believe in the rare and 
marvellous beauty of his heroine, Yvonne de Lamourie. 
It is usually a little difficult for the novelist to do this 
successfully and at the same time to assure us that his lady 
lives. But Yvonne achieves this distinction and gets to 
our heart as well. There is also old Mother Péche, the 
witch. From the moment when she tells Paul Grande 
that his heart’s desire is nigh his death of hope, her spell 
is over the book, giving just that touch of eeriness to the 
happenings that has never failed in its appeal to human 
nature since oracles were consulted at Delphi. 


QUINNEY’S ADVENTURES, 


By Horace A. Vachell. 
7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


We are delighted to renew acquaintance with Mr. 
Quinney. In the telling of the eleven adventures of the 
lovable curio dealer Mr. Vachell puts forward his best 
powers. The selling, buying, seeking or coveting of 
priceless objects of art is, according to Mr. Vachell, to live 
a life as exciting as that of a criminal detective or a political 
spy. Unscrupulous dealers stop at nothing to gain their 
ends and do not hesitate to take advantage of owners 
ignorant of the value of their heirlooms. Mr. Quinney, on 
the other hand, in the course of his business round leaves 
the world much better, richer and happier than he found 
it. The stories will pleasantly fill a week of suburban 
train journeys, but should the reader use them as a nightcap 
they might prove too stimulating. He might for instance 
endure a repetition of the terrible experience of those 
who sat in the carved arm-chair that contained the ashes 
of its fiendish owner and was gloriously embroidered with 
the hair of his wretched victims. Or he might in a dream 
be the unwilling recipient of the jade Buddha or the sacro- 
sanct Buddhist figure. Mr. Quinney has a weakness for a 
pretty face, and thanks to him several romances have a 
happy ending. Each story is a little gem, full of fire, 
sparkle and ‘colour, exquisitely cut and polished, perfectly 
set. We would remind Mr. Vachell that his friends can 
never hear too much or too often of Mr. Quinney, his most 
human, real and likeable creation. 


THE MERCIFUL DARKNESS, By Edmund B. d'Auvergne. 
7s. 6d. (John Long.) 


“The Merciful Darkness’’ is a most ingenious story, 
crisply told and alive with dramatic incident. It is topical 
too in its indictment of capital punishment, and may help 
to strengthen opinion against taking the life of a man 
found guilty even of murder. Cardonnel was found guilty, 
and only saved from the gallows by the doctors deciding 
he was insane. Insane he was for the time being, and was 
consequently locked up in an asylum, from which he 
escaped three weeks later. A dead body, believed to be 
his, was discovered, and his young wife far away in South 
Africa assumed herself to be a widow. Five years after- 
wards she is on the point of marrying again when she 
meets her husband, who has completely lost his memory 
and thinks his name is Telfair. Moira has her boy to 
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consider or she might not have hesitated to reveal the 
truth ; but many forces are at work to keep her silent. 
Their old love wakes, even with the darkness between 
them, and everything seems tending toward a happy 
conclusion when events take a surprising turn which 
threatens to shatter the promised happiness. For while 
Telfair is a free man, Cardonnel is a convicted criminal, 
and to prove his identity must mean tragedy. It is all 
very cleverly schemed, and although loss of memory may 
not be a new idea in fiction, Mr. d’Auvergne endows it 
with so much freshness and probability that it gives no 
hackneyed note to ‘‘ The Merciful Darkness,’’ and forms 
the basis of an arresting and skilfully constructed story. 


THE MAID OF STONYSIREAM. 


By Faith Baldwin. 
7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


“The Spring’s a Girl with lips of red Allure’’ sings 
Miss Baldwin in one of the many verses she weaves into 
her story, and this might well be the motto of her engaging, 
vividly coloured story of love and youth. We quote a 
few lines at random: ‘‘ She came to her feet in one wonder- 
ful lazy movement. Taller than most girls, roundly 
slender, white and gold, she stood for a moment, her blue 
eyes—the eyes of an ice-maiden—searching the lawn, the 
drowsy street.’’ Miss Baldwin has a wonderful flow of 
words, and often adds the one touch more, the brilliant 
adjective, that makes for distinction. Her book will 
carry the woman of forty back into the bright days of 
the twenties. There are kisses, gallant young men, dear 
little smiles and a posting of love letters in an apple tree. 
A very delightful story. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE PERJURER. 
Hillgarth. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Dodd.) 

A capital story of secret service intrigues round about 
the Black Sea coast and the “ Back Door to Europe.” 
The hero is a R.N.V.R. lieutenant who, after being stunned 
by a boatman and dropped into the Bosphorus, awakens 
to find himself mistaken for a distinguished spy and 
promptly adopts that identity. The hidden Tsarist 
treasure plays a part in the story, which abounds in thrilling 
situations, excellent use being made of the intricate wheels 
within wheels of the Russian secret societies. If your flesh 
creeps at the word Bolshevik and you wish it to creep 
still more, this is the novel you are looking for. 


THE RED LACQUER CASE, By Patricia Wentworth. 7s. 6d. 
(Melrose.) 

There is nothing very original in the plot of ‘“‘ The Red 
Lacquer Case.’’ It is the story of the secret of international 
importance entrusted to a young girl, the intrigues of the 
usual sinister and relentless foreign agents to obtain it, the 
kidnapping of the girl, her imprisonment in the lonely 
country house, the attempt of her lover to rescue her, his 
capture and their final triumphant escape with the secret. 
The plot is almost as old as the hills, but the author manages 
to inspire an extraordinary amount of fresh life into these 
dry bones. The story is well written, the characters 
interesting and the suspense admirably maintained. The 
secret is the formula of a deadly poison gas which has 
been concealed by the inventor in a red lacquer case. Only 
the inventor (who disappears at the beginning of the story 
and does not reappear again till the end) and Sally know 
how to open the case, and any attempt to force it releases 
an acid that destroys the paper. There is a touch of 
bathos at the end when it is discovered that through a 
mistake on the part of the absent-minded inventor the case, 
for which Sally has suffered so nobly, contains only a recipe 
for making red currant jelly, but it enables the author to 
end on the light note that has been so cleverly maintained 
through all the vicissitudes of the story. 


THE HOUSE OF BROKEN DREAMS. By Christine Jope- 
Slade. 7s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


It was a little corner of fairyland tucked away in a 
quiet square in Soho, that Fanny O’Rane had been 
superintending for some years. Her father had been 
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strongly idealistic and the household, besides two sisters 
and one brother, was composed of a circus clown past work 
found starving in Italy, a delicate, elderly pianist and a 
poet with the highest blood pressure in London. Now 
that Mr. O’Rane had died, it was Fannie’s intention to 
carry on this house of dreams where the outer world 
hardly penetrated, but her plans were at once frustrated 
by the arrival of Angus Reid, the appointed trustee, who 
was determined that the youngest members of the family 
at least should have the opportunity of judging for them- 
selves. He dispatched Pat and Judy to boarding school, 
and Kane, aged 20, to spend a year with friends of 
his on the Continent. Fanny, the outstanding character, 
is a very interesting personality ; imbued with all her 
father’s high ideals, she puts up a stiff fight against the 
“‘new order.’’ She is possessed by a sense of duty to 
marry Tom Ripon, who plays on her feelings by promising 
to do great things for all the old people. But she and 
Angus realise in time that they care for each other. The 
story, which is unusual, is told in a winsome style 
thoroughly in keeping with its setting. 


GOLDEN EYES. By Selwyn Jepson. 


The plot of Mr. Jepson’s new book is a modern and 
original one—the scheming of a band of traitors, under 
the leadership of Black Peter, to force the Soviet upon 
England. An armed ship is coming from Archangel 
carrying arms and ammunition which are to be transferred 
to fishing boats and landed ready for distribution. The 
story of the traitor among the traitors, the love of Black 
Peter’s son (a law-abiding citizen who has no idea of his 
father’s activities) for the niece of Lord Arthur Frampton 
of the Foreign Office, the journey of the Government yacht 
to intercept the gun-runners, the kidnapping of the heroine 
and her rescue by the hero make an exciting yarn, though 
the description of the affair of Terschelling Sands is too 
lengthy, and there the story rather loses grip. One must 
not expect too much probability in a tale of this kind, 
but cannot help wondering whether it is within the realms 
of possibility for a high Government official to allow his 
niece to accompany a dangerous expedition on an armed 
yacht with no better protection than his secretary and 
the mate’s wife. The heroine is a spirited young lady, 
more entertaining in a book than she would be in real 
life. She possesses an automatic pistol and takes a frank 
enjoyment in its use. ‘‘ Golden Eyes "’ is on the whole an 
interesting and well-written story. 


7s. 6d. 


(Harrap.) 
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THE FIVE AUTHORS OF 
SONNETS.” 
Dodd.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
By H. T. S. Forrest. 30s. (Chapman & 


This book is a striking testimony to the ingenuity of 
the human mind. It has all the fascination of acrostic 
solving and all the persuasive power of skilled special 
pleading. Mr. Forrest, seeking relief from the vile climate 
in which he was fated to pursue his profession as an Indian 
civil servant, turned to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Sonnets ’”’ only 
to experience a strong feeling of repulsion from them. 
As an idolater of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ”’ he was baffled 
to find himself exclaiming, ‘“‘ Shakespeare simply couldn’t 
have written some of this rubbish’”’ and, as he remarks, 
“although I did not know it, my new theory was born ! ”’ 
His theory is in short an explanation of the origin of the 
Sonnets which will acquit Shakespeare of having ever 
written indifferent verse—an acquittal which seems to us 
in itself unnecessary, and which has led Mr. Forrest to 
slight many quite excellent sonnets and to deny without 
sufficient intrinsic evidence Shakespearean authorship to 
many others. We may doubt too whether one who treats 
sonnets as no more than poetical exercises is competent 
to judge of their literary merit or to trace their origin to 
particular poets on the evidence of style. The legal 


intelligence is not enough in such matters. It is so fatally 
easy to force facts to serve a preconception. Mr. Forrest’s 
theory, however, if it sacrifices truth to tidiness, is well 
worth the study of Shakespearean scholars. His solution 
of the riddle has nothing to do with the biographical 
question. Put briefly it is that the 1609 Quarto published 
piratically by Thomas Thorpe represented a series of 
competitions in sonneteering by as many as five poets, 
which were successively presented to Southampton for 
judgment. Each of the thirteen series of sonnets had 
for its subject one dominant theme with which all the 
sonnets in the serics dealt directly or indirectly, and the 
poets engaged were, in Mr. Forrest’s opinion, Shakespeare 
himself (responsible. for rather less than a quarter) ; 
Barnaby Barnes, whom he entitles ‘‘ the Minor Poet”’ ; 
William Warner, ‘‘ the Lawyer ; Donne, ‘‘ the Humorist ” ; 
and Daniel, ‘‘ the Newcomer,”’ because he joined late in the 
competition. In this way every sonnet is chronologically 
catalogued and ticketed with the name of its author, and 
we experience something of the exhilaration of a difficult 
mathematical problem perfectly solved. When however 
we begin to apply Mr. Forrest's theory to the tests of style 
our confidence is shaken. The present writer for example 
has during the last six months been soaking in Donne’s 
verse, and he is bound to confess that he is unable to 
recognise any essential similarity either of manner or of 
spirit in the sonnets attributed here to the same author. 
Moreover from our knowledge of Donne’s life he was the 
last man to engage in such an artificial tourney. The 
same in a less degree applies to Mr. Forrest’s other choices, 
and while his theory of composite authorship is suggestive, 
its detailed application seems to us, despite its ingenuity, 
unconvincing. 


OUT OF THE SHADOWS. 


By Winifred James. 15s. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Something of that knack of being able to write wittily 
about a broomstick which “‘ Stella ’’ attributed to Dean 
Swift has gone to the composition of ‘‘ Out of the Shadows.” 
In Winifred James’s case however the wit arises from a 
combination of gaiety and charm which is indistinguishable 
from humour. Most writers who had nothing better than 
Mrs. de Jan’s material to work upon—the uneventful 
happenings that made up her life in Panama from 1915 to 
1918, with.a short interval in London in 1916—would have 
produced a very tedious chronicle of small beer. But the 
touch of Winifred James is so light, so tender and so gay 
that she carries the reader along with her whether she is 
describing the sufferings of malaria, the extemporising of 
the furniture of a room in the manner of “‘ Our Flat,’”’ the 
collecting of material and customers for a Red Cross bazaar 
or the tackling of such domestic difficulties as are created 
by ants and cockroaches. Whether the author was wise 
in retaining in her book the strictures on the American 
attitude to the war which were written in 1916 may perhaps 
be doubted. But it must be remembered that they are an 
essential part of the record and that Winifred James, an 
English woman stranded in Panama at the very crisis of 
her country’s fate, may well have been exasperated by 
American aloofness. 


POINCARE: A BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAIT, By Sisley 
Huddleston. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 

It is no disparagement of Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s admir- 
able monograph on M. Raymond Poincaré to say that, 
after his subject has been submitted to analysis under 
sixteen heads, he remains pretty much “ The Enigma” 
he was at the beginning. The career of the much-discussed 
French statesman who has held office off and on for thirty- 
one years, twice as Minister of Public Instruction, twice as 
Minister of the Finances, twice as Prime Minister, and from 
1913 to 1920 as President of the Republic, Mr. Huddleston 
traces with the knowledge and sympathy which is to be 
expected from so able and practical a journalist. What is 
lacking are those intimate illuminating touches that might 
have shed some light on M. Poincaré the man. The French 


Premier may, for all that most Englishmen know of him, 
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be just the mere humourless and unimaginative machine 
for turning out dispatches and speeches that some of our 
leading journals affirm him to be. The likelihood is how- 
ever that he possesses more engaging human qualities than 
stubbornness, narrow-mindedness and an infinite capacity 
for saying ‘‘ No.” The Lorrainer who has dominated 
European politics for two years and French politics for 
ten is probably something more than a mere dryasdust 
official, lawyer, minister, academician. As a clear and 
concise record of M. Poincaré’s public life Mr. Huddleston’s 
“biographical portrait’? will prove invaluable to all 
English students of European politics. That its psycho- 
logical value is less than it might have been is perhaps due 
to the fact that M. Poincaré lacks that faculty of making 
friends with journalists which is so striking a part of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s political equipment. 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE. Arranged by Alexander 
Nairne, D.D., Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and T. R. Glover, 
M.A. 2s 

THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE. Arranged by Alexander Nairne, 
D.D., Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and T. R. Glover, M.A. 4s. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

These eagerly awaited volumes are based for the most 
part on a Report on the teaching of religion and of the 
Bible by an Advisory Committee of the Cambridgeshire 
Education Committee. The first, intended for children 
of from five to seven, is divided thus: ‘‘ The Story of 
Christmas,”’ ‘‘ Stories that Jesus would learn from his 
Mother,”’ ‘‘The Baptism,’’ ‘“‘ Kind Deeds of Jesus, 
“ Stories told by Jesus,”’ ‘‘ The Death and Resurrection 
of Jesus,” ‘‘ God the Father and His World’ and “‘ The 
New Heaven and the New Earth.’ We like the idea of 
plunging straightaway into the story of Christ’s birth and 
childhood rather than beginning with the Old Testament. 
It is obvious that it is important for the boy and girl to 
have the most important thing taught first. The passages 
where necessary are very skilfully strung together ; thus in 
the story of Noah we have a complete narrative shorn of 
superfluity. In the selection for children from seven to 
eleven we have a section on “‘ The Story of the Lord Jesus,”’ 
including ‘‘ The Teaching of Jesus about God ”’ and ‘“‘ The 
Way of Life’’ (and how beautifully it reads!). This is 
followed by Part II: ‘The Story of His People” ; 
Part III: ‘‘ The Song-book of the Lord Jesus,’’ and an 
Epilogue: ‘‘ The New Creation—its Patience, Joy and 
Ever-present Saviour.”” The work is flawless. We would 
greatly like the volumes in the Moffat more modern 
translation—infinitely more easy for small folk to under- 
stand, and we should like pictures chosen by artists as 
intelligent as the scholars who have put together the Bible 
passages. 


LADY SUFFOLK AND HER CIRCLE, By Lewis Melville. 
21s. (Hutchinson.) 

It is an interesting sign of the times that there has 
been of late a growing demand for books like the present 
volume. History can be read very attractively in a 
bundle of lively letters. Henrietta Hobart, afterwards 
Countess of Suffolk, was born in 1688. Soon after her 
marriage she and her husband, the Hon. Charles Howard, 
left England for Hanover and they were on intimate 
terms with the royal circle when George I came over to 
England to be king. Lady Suffolk’s influence with the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George II, attracted to her 
side some of the chief writers of the day. Swift was of 
the number, and one or two of his letters printed in this 
volume make reference to her favours to his ‘‘ book 
(‘ Gulliver’s Travels’) and person.” Pope was another 
of her friends. He celebrated her virtues in his verses 
““To a Certain Lady at Court,” and it is supposed that 
she is the Chloe who “ wants a heart”’ in his well-known 
lines in the ‘‘ Moral Essays.’’ With Gay and Arbuthnot 
she was on intimate terms. In one of her letters to Gay 
there is an interesting allusion to the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,” 
which was produced at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
in January, 1728. “I desire,”’ she writes, “you will 
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mind the main chance, and be in town in time enough 
to let the opera have play enough for its life, and for 
your pockets. Your head is your best friend; it would 
clothe, lodge and wash you; but you neglect it, and 
follow that false friend, your heart, which is such a foolish 
tender thing, that it makes others despise your head that 
have not half so good a one upon their own shoulders.”’ 
Gay took Lady Suffolk’s advice, came to town, became 
famous, and put £800 in his pocket. Mr. Melville is to be 
congratulated upon the skill with which he has put his 
volume together. 


OLD WORLD ENGLAND. By Albert Osborne. 12s. 6d. 


(Nash & Grayson.) 

Leaving London out altogether as being too vast a 
subject to be combined with any other, and avoiding 
cities which are chiefly interesting from a commercial 
point of view, this book is in the nature of delightful visits 
paid to many of our most beautiful and interesting spots. 
All that goes to the making of England’s individuality, 
and her difference from the rest of Europe in tradition and 
landscape, have been drawn carefully and compactly 
together. We are particularly impressed with the chapter 
on ‘‘ Some Cathedral Towns ”’ in which the author with 
great sympathy and without any technicalities draws us 
into the individual atmosphere of each cathedral in turn. 
We are made to feel the very spirit of the past and to 
realise the dominant factor in medieval life and how the 
erection of these mighty edifices was possible. Other 
chapters transport us on charming excursions to the Scilly 
Isles, the Channel Islands, etc., whilst many a picnic is 
enjoyed on the banks of the Thames and the Wye. A very 
apt little phrase is applied to the former by the captain of 
the steamer that spends two days in the journey down 
the Thames from Oxford to London: ‘ Yes, our Thames 
is liquid history.’”’ With a pen of magic Mr. Osborne 
conjures up this liquid history—“ a long line ever becoming 


more picturesque as it dims.’ Oxford and Cambridge, 
Sherwood Forest, too, with its story of Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian, forge other delightful little links in the chain 
of romance, and we feel we have been gliding on a magic 
carpet, and we emerge with a sensation of groping our 
way back again into this workaday world. 


JOURNALISM FOR PROFIT. By Michael Joseph. With 


a Foreword by Sir Philip Gibbs. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


Every editor and journalist who knows what it is to 
have frequent letters from boys and girls of all kinds and 
all ages asking how they are to set about getting into 
journalism with a view to making a career of it, will share 
Sir Philip Gibbs’s thankfulness for this admirable hand- 
book and say with him, “In future I shall refer my 
correspondents to its practical advice and discreet cautions.” 
Beginning with a dissertation on journalism as a career, 
Mr. Joesph goes on to deal with the subject in all its aspects. 
There is excellent advice in a chapter on “ The Field for 
the Free-lance,’”’ on what to write and how to and how not 
to write it, with further light on these things in a later 
chapter on ‘‘ Organisation and Routine,’’ and another on 
‘““ Approaching Editors.’’ Mr. Joseph is sound in what 
he says on the value and uses of humour, and in his warn- 
ing of the unprofitableness of poetry ; but when he dismisses 
verse with, ‘‘ It isn’t Art and it certainly isn’t profitable ”’ 
he is a touch too severe, for if it is not art it cannot be good 
verse. However, that is a trifle. A very interesting and 
helpful chapter is that on ‘‘ How I Make Journalism Pay,” 
a series of concise confessions and personal experiences by 
Messrs. Basil T ozer, Hannen Swaffer, Brodie Fraser, 
J. P. Collins, Edith Shackleton, Clive Holland, T. C. Bridges 
and other well known journalists, whose expert counsels 
the beginner will find of real value. But he will find the 
whole book that. It is the amplest and best Enquire 
Within Upon Everything for journalists that has yet come 
to our notice. 


Music. 


WILLIAM BAINES. 


N Wednesday, May 28th, Mr. Frederick Dawson 
unveiled a memorial to William Baines in the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, Horbury. After the un- 
veiling the Rev. W. Fiddian Moulton, M.A., gave an 
address. He said: 

“We are here to-day for the purpose of paying a 
tribute of admiration—in a more or less lasting form— 
to the gifted man of genius to whom this place was 
once a spiritual home. It would be easy to enlarge 
upon the pathos of a life so promising being cut off 
so soon, and to use epithets such as ‘ premature’ and 
‘tragic.’ This is no place for speculation or theologising 
as to what is confessedly obscure. We may rest content 
with the undoubted fact that the truest estimates in 
life are not quantitative but qualitative, and that 
many of the greatest ministries to mankind have been 
exercised within a few brief years. So to-night we do 
not concern ourselves with the mystery of William 
Baines’s early withdrawal from this sphere of service 
to art, but with the equal mystery of his early manifesta- 
tion of gifts so rich and so uncommon. At nineteen 
his work was ordinary ; at twenty-one it was amazing ; 
at twenty-three he entered those ‘Paradise Gardens’ 
which he had already pictured with so glowing a fancy. 
Surely few have in this field ripened so rapidly and 
yielded such a fruitage ; and certainly no one has had 
any kind, gifted and discerning friend who has more 


affectionately gathered those fruits of genius that 
nothing might fall to the ground than has Mr. Frederick 
Dawson for William Baines. Dogged by persistent 
ill-health during these creative years, he was optimistic 
and invincibly courageous to the end; and the 
personality that shines forth from the pages of his 
diaries (for I never knew him personally) is one that 
arrests attention and admiration for its naive simplicity 
and its freedom from elements that jar. Somewhere 
he says of himself in reference to a piece of work: ‘I 
am humbly proud’ ; and the phrase is very self-reveal- 
ing. There is no trace anywhere of the egotist who 
“fancies himself’ and who is possessed by a sense of 
his own pre-eminent worth. Neither do we see one 
who is so afraid of falling into egotism that he is 
paralysed by self-depreciation. He recognises that the 
great Spirit that inspires has used him as a channel of 
expression, and for that he is humbly and devoutly 
grateful: ‘ I do thank God for my gift and the strength 
given me to use it.’ And if it be said that the idiom 
is different from that which is commonly in vogue 
among us, the reply is that the history of musical art 
is the history of the progressive annexation of new 
melodic and harmonic forms of expression from the 
earliest times, and from the primitive conditions in 
which the rhythm of percussion instruments was all 
in all. 
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“Tt is not to be wondered at if many hearing Baines’s 
music for the first time are puzzled and perhaps irritated 
by the unusual idiom. He was conscious that this 
was so, for he writes in his diary: ‘ To my friends this 
week-end my “ Paradise Gardens ’’ sounded strange’ ; 
but elsewhere in the same period he cries: ‘I feel that 
I must use my own ideas and methods. . . . I long to 
burst my bonds and intend doing so with careful but 
firm steps.’ But is not that the implicit or explicit 
declaration of every man who has marked an epoch in 
the history of musical thought? To go no further 
back than the sixteenth century, take the “ Kyrie’ 
from Palestrina’s ‘ Missa Papae Marcelli’ and place it 
side by side with the ‘ Kyrie’ in Bach’s B minor Mass. 
In both you have the emotions stirred by the same 
subject matter, and yet how diverse the expression ! 
It is not merely a difference of detail but of principle 
and of atmosphere, and we may well believe that the 
great pioneer in the sixteenth century would have felt 
outraged by this masterpiece of the eighteenth with 
its amazing chromatic fugue subject. To say this is 
to condemn neither, but only to recognise with Baines 
that the laws of one epoch become the fetters of another : 
and that the failure to realise this is responsible for the 
fact that the whole history of musical criticism is strewn 
with the fragments of discredited judgments. 

“His music ‘came to him,’ and came through the 
channel of his own personality. ‘Compose’ is too 
hard and formal a term with reference to workers in 
such a field, for it stresses unduly the conscious intel- 
lectual processes. ‘ My idea,’ says Sir Edward Elgar, 
“is that there is music in the air, music all around us ; 
the world is full of it, and you simply take as much as 
you require.’ 

“The very titles of Baines’s pieces are a reminder 
of how sensitive he was to outside influence— Water- 
pearls,’ “ Coloured Leaves,’ ‘ Purple Heights,’ ‘ Paradise 
Gardens,’ ‘ A Burning Joss-Stick,’ “A Deep Sea Cave,’ 
etc., and his emotions found that channel of expression 
as naturally as G. F. Watts expressed his in symbolic 
painting. The world around him spoke to him in 
musical terms and his nature responded. It is idle 
for anyone to say that he does not recognise a deep sea 
cave in Baines’s ‘ Labyrinth.’ Very possibly not, any 
more than Watts’s pictures will convey any detiniteness 
of meaning to many an onlooker. For the apprecia- 
tion of all the deepest things in life there is required a 
degree of community of spirit. When Paul says that 
to the man devoid of the spiritual sense the things of 
the Spirit of God are but foolishness, he is expressing 
a principle which holds good of the world of art as truly 
as of the world of grace. The oft-repeated reply of 
Turner to the lady who said she never saw such colours 
as he put into his sunsets: ‘ Don’t you wish you did, 
madam ? ’ finds its counterpart in music. 

“That the great classical composers gave their 
message in stricter form and in a very different mode 
of expression involves no disparagement of more modern 
writers ; neither need admiration for the moderns 
involve disparagement of the classical and the contra- 
puntal schools. They are simply different, and each 
will exercise an appeal to its own constituency. ‘‘ There 


are diversities of gifts but the same Spirit ; there are 
diversities of manifestations but the same Lord.” All 
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are welcome, for all are 
needed if the many-sided 
appeal of the Gospel is to be 
presented adequately to all. 
It is so with art. 

“Tt is futile to lament 
that romantic composers do 
not express themselves in 
the classical idiom, and that 
the trend is becoming more 
and more markedly away 
from that idiom. That is 
precisely what is taking place 
in other fields of thought, 
religion amongst them. This Se a 
does not necessarily spell 
decline at all, for the change 
does not belong to the realm 
of realities but to the modes 
of expressing them. A for- 
mula may be superseded or 
a usage abandoned in the 
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along the line of the Pope 
who was so much impressed 
by Palestrina’s three Masses 
that he not only enjoined 
upon him to perpetuate that 
style among his pupils, but 
also ordained that no altera- 
tion should be made in the 
services of the Church which 
did not adopt his style as the 
standard! To quote Elgar 
again : ‘I cherish a profound 
respect,’ he says, ‘ for the old 
theorists. They were useful 
in their day, but they were 
not entitled to lay down 
hard and fast rules for all 
composers to the end of time.’ 
The last two decades have 
witnessed a strongly marked 
disposition to claim emanci- 
pation from the musical 
conventions of the past; 
and among those who have 
written in England for the 


which in times past they 
really did promote. So it is 
in music. 

“Tf departure from any 
past standard were to be 
regarded as a mark of 


piano in that spirit William 
Baines occupies a notable 
place, as one who has 
expressed his own person- 
ality in music that is fully 
charged with force, with 


decline, then it would be 
necessary to seek for wisdom 


Memorial to William Baines. 


audacity, with beauty and 
with originality.” 


AN AUSTRALIAN COMPOSER. 


By Watson LYLE. 


HE activities of the Colonies in the art of music 

have been more fully represented at Wembley 

by interpretative than by creative artists. The 

Colonial balance in this respect appears to be similar 

to that of the Mother Country, and indeed of all the 

older civilised countries of the world, for wherever we go 
performers greatly exceed composers in number. 

From Australia, the Colony that of all others has 
been so fertile in the production of musicians, comes a 
composer—William G. James—who has not only 
written music worth serious consideration, but who 
has devoted considerable attention to the intensely 
interesting question of Maori aboriginal music and native 
instruments. 

He was born at Melbourne in 1895 and comes of a 
musical stock, his mother, from whom he first received 
instruction in his art, being a fine pianist. He began 
his artistic career as a pianist after winning in his 
fourteenth vear a three years’ scholarship for piano- 
forte playing ; but even then his promise as a composer 
gained honours for him. When he arrived in England 
in 1914 he studied under M. Arthur de Greef and, since 
that distinguished pianist and teacher is one of the 
most brilliant pupils that Saint-Saéns left to the world 
as a disciple of melody and purity of style, 1 was not 
surprised and certainly pleased to find a still younger 


protagonist of this sound artistic tradition in the young 
Australian composer. But even in his early student 
days at the Melbourne University Conservatoire Mr. 
James was encouraged to write original exercises in 
the class for harmony by his master there, and he then 
resolved to write something that would be accepted 
for publication. Between the framing and fulfilment of 
that decision there was, however, much hard work to be 
done. He made his preliminary appearances in London 
as a concert pianist, and then toured Great Britain. 

When I saw him recently he had just returned to 
England after an extensive tour, comprising over 
eighty appearances in Australia and New Zealand. 
Despite his success there as a concert artist he expressed 
the conviction that composition will occupy his atten- 
tion solely at an early date. The strain, the positive 
wear and tear to the delicate nervous organisation 
of an artist entailed by playing in public, and the un- 
certainties of this branch of professional life, outweigh 
its attractions in the opinion of many who have chosen 
the life of a musician. It was good to hear this repre- 
sentative of a new country, and possibly of a new 
sphere of influence for Anglo-Saxon music, express his 
warm appreciation of Britain both as a country to live 
in and as a centre of the most interesting and ren 
phases of the development of musical art. 
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About the average height, with abundant fair hair 
and blue eyes, there is a certain reticence and shyness 
of manner and yet an underlying confidence in the 
bearing of Mr James that bespeaks the creative artist 
rather than the public performer. Discussing condi- 
tions of life and the country-side in his homeland 
compared with this tight little isle, apart from the 
common topic of musical art and the life professional, 
one immediately became aware of his keen interest in 
outdoor life and the appeal of nature. I happen to 
have made a considerable study of the avifauna of the 
island continent, and in conversation it became evident 
that my vis-a-vis was much more than a superficial 
observer of wild life, and that a knowledge as well as an 
inf.nse love of nature probably accounted for the 
«usu.ctive atmosphere that exists in the tone colour 
of his “ Six Australian Bush Songs,” particularly of 
Bush Silence ’’ and “‘ Bush Night,’”’ both favourites 
by the way of Dame Nellie Melba. 

It was perhaps natural, in chatting of bird song and 
life and the country-side of his distant home, that the 
music of the aborigines, but particularly the music of 
the highly intelligent Maoris, should claim attention. 

The Maori race has an unusually keen appreciation 
of rhythm both in movement (dance) and song. To 
the European ear, with its average inability to perceive 
any interval smaller than the half-tone, the music of 
the natives of New Zealand, consisting largely of 
quarter-tones (although a fall of an octave may occur), 
sounds distinctly peculiar and monotonous for the 
most part, and rhythm appears to be its chief quality. 
Their modal system is based on a species of enharmonic 
scale, with quarter-tones between the first and second 
and fifth and sixth degrees of the scale. That is, 
supposing we imagine a scale beginning upon the note 
E (first line of G clef), the next sound would be not F, 
but a sound, i.e. a quarter tone, midway between the 
sound of E and the sound of F. Unison singing is 
popular, and the Maoris are most particular about the 
correct intonation of their singing, often stopping 
during rehearsal to correct inaccuracies of pitch which 
to the European ear, with its imperfect appreciation of 
even relative pitch, are simply non-existent. 

There is an exceedingly interesting fact about an 
ancient musical instrument of the Maoris—the koauau— 
in that, like the Egyptian nay (both instruments belong 
to the flute family) it has both ends open, the sound 
being produced by blowing across the upper open end, 
and the fingers being employed to stop the holes in the 
side which, in the case of the koawau, may number from 
one to six, three being the commonest number in the 
specimens of the instrument that are preserved in 
the museums of the Commonwealth. In the present 
day tiute the sound is produced by blowing across a hole 
pierced in the side of the tube, the upper end of which 
is plugged. Unfortunately the flute, the brass fife and 
the Jew’s harp—of all musical” instruments !— 
supersede their ancient instrument, and a still older 
one of type akin—-the putorino—in the instrumental 
music-making of the Maoris of to-day. 

In his “‘ Maori Love Songs,” shortly to be published 
by Messrs. Ricordi, which I have been privileged to 
examine in MS., Mr. James succeeds in conveying much 
of the melodic effect of native music, and indeed in 
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the exquisite ‘‘ Maori Lullaby ”’ he has 
incorporated an original Maori chant 
with very charming results. ‘‘ Hine- 
moa’s Love Song,” the first number of 
this new series of songs, is another 
composition: that ought to achieve a 
wide popularity. 

His Ballet, “By Candle Light,” 
achieved its premiére at the Savoy 
Theatre on December 4th, 1916, the 
orchestra being that of Sir Thomas 
Beecham under the conductorship of 
the composer. It has since been per- 
formed in. London at the Comedy 
Theatre in June, 1917; at the 
Queen’s, July, 1917, and at Queen’s 
Hall on July 6th, rats. 

The story is suitably light and 
fantastic for treatment in this par- 
ticular musical form, and contains a 
soupcon of cynicism. The music that 
William G. James has written to this 
amusing fancy charms one by its 
piquancy, its broad melody (in the 
reposeful moments) and its attractive 
dance rhythms. 

A later work, “ A Musical Fantasy,”’ 
Muriel 
Terry, which is to be produced in 
town (probably at the Little Theatre) 
shortly, is more heavily scored than 
the Ballet described above. Melody 
is again prominent and the harmonisation is often 
vigorously conceived. A song that went far to establish 
the reputation of William G. James as a composer was 
“The Sun God,’’ a setting of the poem by Aubrey de 
Vere. It is a fine song, a realisation of the mood of 
the poet untrammelled by any concessions to popularity 
of manner. In “Summer Rain” there is all the 
delicacy of treatment that the title suggests ; and in 
“The Showman” and A Warwickshire Wooing” 
we have two fine if somewhat conventionally framed 
compositions. ‘‘ The Radiant Morn,’ a sacred song 
with organ obdliga/o, is melodically attractive, but the 
sentiment of the words is commonplace. ‘‘ The Flutes 
of Arcady ”’ is on the contrary an altogether delightful 
song of the lighter type. 


with libretto and lyrics by 


MIDSUMMER MELODIES.* 


“The lark that tirra-lirra chants,’ carolled Autolycus 
as he jogged on the footpath way, ‘‘ Makes summer songs 
for me and my aunts.’ And yet, one more naturally 
associates the lark with the “ first fine careless rapture "’ 
of early spring—pale blue skies above, daisies underfoot, 
and the sweetbriar wind swishing through the willow- 
blossom. The essential summer song is, to my mind, 


* “ Pastels.”” Five Songs by Landon Ronald: (1) ‘‘ The 
Wind from the Sea.”” Words by M. Torres; (2) ‘‘ Sing no 


More.’”’ Words by Ed. Teschemacher; (3) ‘‘ Love in the 
Woods.”’ Words by Ed. Teschemacher; (4) ‘‘ Love is a Sick- 
ness.” Words by Samuel Daniel; (5) ‘‘ Small White Cloud.”’ 


Words by Nancie B. Marsland. 3s. 6d. 
Thirst.””. Music by Landon Ronald. 

2s. (Enoch)—‘‘ When June is Come.” 
hurst. Poem by Robert Bridges. 2s. (Enoch)—‘' The Crimson 
Poppies.”’ Music by Grace Thynne. Poem by Max Plowman. 
zs. (Curwen)—‘‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci.’’ Music by 
Charles V. Stanford. Words by John Keats. 2s. (Augener.) 


(Enoch.)—‘‘ Wander- 
Lyric by Gerald Gould. 
Music by Cecil Hazle- 


Mr. William G. James. 


that of the blackbird—simple, sensuous, 
impassioned, as Milton said that 
poetry should be—the blackbird sitting 
in the languid heat, uttering those ex- 
quisitely rounded melodic phrases which 
are transmutable into actual musical 
notation. His is the meaning of the 
“high midsummer pomps,”’ the groups of 
blossom under full-leaved garden trees, . 
When other birds grow silent under 
the responsibility of their nestlings, 
and the nightingale ceases, and the 
cuckoo is out of tune, still the blackbird 
sings; and no two blackbirds sing exactly 
alike. Their timbre is similar, but their 
phrases vary very widely. 

The vocal music of Sir Landon Ronald 
is strangely reminiscent of the blackbird’s 
song. This composer possesses a perennial 
fount of melody—rich, luscious, limpid, 
endowed with a gracious rightness and 
fitness. You can trace a personal and 
peculiar timbre of thought in all his 
songs—-and yet you could not call any 
two alike. Their quality is so good, 
their manner so effortless; they are so 
acceptable both to vocalist and accom- 
panist. They never impose too great a 
strain, either technically or emotionally, 
upon the executant; nor do they lose 
themselves in kaleidoscopic chromatic 
mazes. And they are extremely charm- 
ing, prolific of that pleasure which is 
rapturous, yet pensively deep; in a 
word, they give expression to the joy 
of June. The five songs collectively 
entitled ‘‘ Pastels’’ are typical of Sir 
Landon Ronald at his best. ‘‘ The Wind 
from the Sea’”’ is a buoyant breath 
of happiness, and ‘*‘ Love in the Woods "’ a worthy com- 
panion to it. ‘‘ Small White Cloud "’ has the naive sweet 
air of a buttercup field; and the quasi-archaic flavour 
of Love is a Sickness ’’ enhances a ditty of delicious 
tunefulness. ‘‘ Sing no More,”’ with its autumnal tone 
and tint, is the only piece of gravity among these “ golden 
numbers,’’ and, like a sombre background, throws into 
strong relief the brightness of the rest. Each of these 
‘* Pastels "’ is singable by either a male or female voice 
as regards words and subjects, and of easy range. 

Delightful as they are, the amateur vocalist may possibly 
prefer the separate song, ‘‘ Wander-Thirst,’’ with its gay 
lilt and swing. Gerald Gould’s lines might inspire anybody, 
and they have resulted here in a pean of jote de vivre. 
The melody itself would save ‘‘ Wander-Thirst ’* from being 
spoiled by the least competent singer ; with an able vocalist 
it isan assured success. The pianoforte part is particularly 
pleasing. Yes, if one desires the very essence of mid- 
summet melodies, here one may find it; instinct with the 
scent of the bean-flowers, hay-fields, honeysuckles and wild 
roses—of that time when, as Christina Rossetti declared, 
‘one day in the country is worth a month in town.” 

I suppose it is hardly fair to set beside the work of this 
expert hand the output of less known musicians. Yet the 
young blackbirds can only learn their lovely notes by 
little and little ; sometimes one comes upon them secretly 
practising soffo voce, in retired corners of woods and 
shrubberies. The Poet Laureate’s lyrics do not as a rule 
(although there are noteworthy exceptions) lend them- 
selves to an adequate “ setting.’’ ‘‘ When June is Come ”’ 
is at once too contemplative and too shallow a poem to 
have selected—it is static rather than dynamic, devoid 
of much:personal feeling—and Mr. Cecil Hazlehurst is to be 
complimented on his having afforded it a musical treatment 
which, if rather elaborate for such slight verses, is also 
rather too good for them! From an artistic standpoint 
much credit is due to Mr. Hazlehurst, but the song as a 
whole amounts to a mere statement of fact. 
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‘“The Crimson Poppies’ must evoke an initial protest 
against the poet; because poppies (scarlet, not crimson, 
if wild ones are implied) are about the last flower any 
woman would place in her hair—they droop and wilt at 
once. Also, ‘‘ my dearie love ”’ is a feeble term ; and ‘ we 
watched the sunset doff his crown ”’ is astounding ; who 
ever called a sunset “he ’’ ? The somewhat parsimonious 
bareness of both vocal and instrumental parts no doubt 
reflects faithfully the reticence of the lyric. The song is 
delicate and gentle, but not one to rouse enthusiasm. 

With Villiers Stanford's ‘‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci’ 
we enter on enchanted ground, on fairy lands forlorn 
where the surest foot might slip. And in attempting to 
secure a firm footing—by dint of the constantly reiterated 
phrase which might almost be regarded as a pedal point— 
the music, one cannot help noticing, has lost track of, lost 
touch with, the magic of the environment. That this is 
the product of a veteran craftsman, there can be no 
question ; that it has been well thought out and set down, 
no denial. That a baritone of average merit could give 
a good account of it, is certain. But somehow the atmo- 
sphere of mystery, the marvel of the wild romance, are 
missing. The thing is very clever, very musicianly ; but 
it is not that “ Belle Dame ’”’ in whose elfin grot the mid- 
summer night’s dream became a weird November night- 
mare. The “ cold hill-side ” is amply represented ; but 
the “ fairy’s child’ has foregone her spells. Here is no 
misty warmth, redolent of garlands and honey——-no mystic 
nebulous twilight of allurement. The predominant sensa- 
tion aroused by this ballad is one of desolation and despair ; 
but Keats originally effected a contrast far more. telling. 
The disillusioned air which permeates this composition, 
the feeling of fore-ordained fate finds no sufficient balance 
of voluptuous witchery. At least the knight had had his 
crowded hour of midsummer madness ; and that is hardly 
realised here. 

May Byron. 


The Drama. 


THREE VIEWS OF THE THEATRE.* 


New Russia works upon its visitors like Falstaff’s sherris- 
sack: ‘it ascends them into the brain, makes it . 
forgetive, full of nimble, fiery and delectable shapes——”’ 
It has inspired several theatrical writers recently, of whom 
Mr. Huntly Carter alone (I think) deals exclusively with 
its post-Revolution stage. Mr. Carter is certainly “ fiery.” 
He writes with gusto of the new proletarian movement 
in the theatre, and finds little good to say about the old 
order ; Tchekov and Stanislavsky he patronises; and he 
disarms criticism by protesting that the average European 
critic ‘‘ would not understand the new Russian Theatre 
in the least.’’ Unfortunately Mr. Carter is also “ for- 
getive.”’ In one paragraph, for example, ‘‘ The Cherry 
Orchard ”’ is playing to packed houses, in another Tchekov 
is ““ very unpopular’’; no doubt such contradictions can 
both be true ; where the book fails is in ability to interpret 
them. Thus it is quite credible that the Art Theatre 
masterpieces should be ‘‘ wholly antipathetic to the new 
spirit ’’; but surely all good communists should find an 
unholy joy in deducing from ‘‘ Vanya,’’ ‘‘ The Three 
Sisters ’’ and the rest a direct justification of 1917?  Per- 
haps the good communist is not remarkable for artistic 
vision. Mr. Carter devotes much space to the Govern- 
ment’s policy of theatrical propaganda, which I can hardly 
believe to be so momentous as he imagines; no drama 
has ever flourished on such terms—not even a subsidised 
drama; and it seems probable that when the Government 
tires of ‘‘ moulding ”’ it (if not before) the Russian Theatre 
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Write for NEW ILLUSTRATED 
containing fullest particulars of MIN Bookcases, 
including various “period” styles, at prices. 


WEMBLEY Make the Minty Lounge, in the Palace of Industry, 


your rendezvous at the Exhibition. 


MINTY (Dept. 9), 44-45, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


London Showreoms: 36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Professor GILBERT MURRAY writes: 


‘‘ The great cuality of Mr. Cale Young Rice’s work 
is that, amid all the distractions and changes of 
contemporary taste, it remains true to the central 
drift of great poetry . . . Mr. Rice seeks poetry and 
he seeks beauty; and those who care for poetry 
and beauty will find happiness in reading him.” 


CALE YOUNG RICE’S 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 


A PILGRIM’S 
SCRIP 


Poems for World Wanderers 


By CALE YOUNG RICE 
5/- net 
. this volume Mr. Cale Young Rice has selected 


and arranged a group of his poems that makesa 

particular appeal to British readers. They are 
the poems he has written on his travels about the 
world. 


“Those who long to travel and cannot will find rich solace in Mr. Rice’s 
book, and travelled and untravelled alike will welcome such very fine 
poetry.” —Edinburgh Evening News 

**Mr. Rice has the nature to be impressed and the power of conveying 
his impressions in pleasing, richly -coloured melodious form. ... He has 
the singing gift and the seeing eye.""—Scotsman 

“With boundless imagination he has portrayed the religions and 
philosophies of many lands in a charming way. 

—Church of England Newspater 


HODDER & STOUGHTON Ltd., Warwick Sq., London, E.C.4 
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will return to the normal function of any theatre—which 
is to express its audience. 

[fhe same post brings me two counterblasts to Mr. 
Carter. One is a volume of the despised Tchekov, trans- 
lated by George Calderon into excellent English (some- 
thing of the kind might be done for Mr. Carter’s book, by 
the way). Am I increasingly fortunate in what comes 
my way, or is it not a fact that foreign plays are getting 
themselves better and better translated nowadays? I 
have read nearly all the Tchekov translations, but remember 
none so easy and intimate as these of ‘‘ The Seagull ’’ and 
“The Cherry Orchard.’’ Mr. Calderon adds some notes, 
mostly on points of acting and make-up, which are in- 
valuable in reading a play whose types and social dis- 
tinctions are unfamiliar. He has also an introduction, 
easy and intimate again, full of shrewd criticism of Tchekov, 
and without either the patronage of Mr. Carter or the 
hysterical adulation of some previous critics. It is a pity 
that he did not complete his book with another Tchekov 
play, or at least with something more comparable to these 
two than De Musset. ‘‘ On Ne Badine Pas Avec L’Amour ”’ 
is not De Musset’s worst ‘‘ masterpiece ’’—that distinction 
must be reserved for ‘‘ Il Faut Qu’une Porte Soit Ouverte 
Ou Fermée ’’—but it is bad enough; and not even Mr. 
Calderon can make it seem otherwise. 

The second counterblast is ‘“‘ Studio and Stage,’’ by the 
famous scenic artist, Mr. Joseph Harker. Mr. Harker’s 
book reveals a strong, vivid personality ; reading it, one 
feels one knows the man—a tremendous merit in a book 
of this kind. One could deduce from it, almost to a 
syllable, Mr. Harker’s opinion of the ‘‘ advanced ”’ settings 
illustrated in Mr. Carter’s volume. For Mr. Harker’s 
creed is realistic painting. He has practised it, I suppose, 
as illustriously as any scenic artist on record, and he makes 
no bones about preaching it with singlehearted devotion. 
Frankly, I disagree with some of his theories—as when he 
finds Shakespeare among the prophets of realism, for 
instance ; surely the whole point of Shakespeare’s scenic 
descriptions and of his verbal “‘ atmosphere ”’ in general is, 
that they make the most realistic scenery ever painted 
inadequate ? Again, though Mr. Harker makes whirling 
hay of the cubist and fantastic schools, he seems to ignore 
the neutral or semi-realistic school which produced such 
fine settings as those in “‘ Abraham Lincoln,” ‘‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,” the Phoenix Society’s productions or some of the 
standing sets at the Everyman. But at least Mr. Harker 
knows his ground and gives a sturdy account of himself : 
not to mention his endless and entertaining stories of stage 
folk. <A delightful book. 

GRAHAM SUTTON. 


MAX REINHARDT.* 

Max Reinhardt is one of those big figures whom one may 
have “‘ heard all about’’ for years, and yet know little 
definitely of his ideas or record. This book, a symposium 
by two dozen writers with the lavish illustrations essential 
to such a work, sets out to give a composite portrait of 
the man who has made more theatrical history than any- 
one of our time. On the whoie it is remarkably suggestive 
and interesting. Certain traits stand out from all the 
accounts—his versatility, his readiness to experiment and 
adapt himself, his peculiar genius for harmonising a pro- 
duction with the conditions imposed on it. 

The collection has faults, inherent in its scheme: some 
repetition was inevitable ; and there are passages whose 
authors, a shade too conscious of the ‘‘ monumental ” 
nature of their common task, are inclined to praise Rein- 
hardt just a little hysterically instead of giving reasoned 
argument for the faith that is in them. But these are 
compensated, on the one hand by a great deal of detailed 
chronicle-work, and on the other by a number of passages 
where experts criticise Reinhardt frankly from their own 
point of view. First and last, the explanation of any 
artist must be found in his work; and the best chapters 
of the book are those which concern themselves, not with 


* “Max Reinhardt and His Theatre.’’ Edited by Oliver 
M. Sayler. {2 2s. (Brentanos.) 


an individual’s estimate of Reinhardt’s theories, but with 
an account of his practice. Reinhardt himself contributes 
one very interesting section, which should be read in 
conjunction with Granville Barker's book ‘‘ The Exemplary 
Theatre ’’ as an expression of the stage-director’s stand- 
point; though even this is less illuminating than 
certain passages by his fellow artists—actors’ descriptions 
of his way of taking rehearsal, for instance ; or his musical 
adviser’s account of Reinhardt’s use of music—strikingly 
original and, I suppose, quite unacademic—in conjunction 
with crowd-effects. 

The appendix includes a chronological table of the 
Reinhardt productions, and the complete ‘‘ Regie-Book ”’ 
or prompt-copy of his wordless play ‘‘ The Miracle,’’ which 
to me is the most fascinating part of the book. No praise 
can be too high for the illustrations, which are well chosen, 
exquisitely reproduced and almost inexhaustible. 


LONDON LIFE.* 


The most hardened theatre-goer must be thrilled at 
seeing Mr. Basil Dean’s name on the programmes of Drury 
Lane. What a chance! And Mr. Dean has taken it, so 
far as the production of this play is concerned. The 
setting for the House of Commons, the setting for the 
evening party at Sir Howard Nation’s, the hotel at Ipswich 
are all magnificently suitable. They have just the touch 
of bravura which Old Drury needs, and yet keep a sufficient 
resemblance to real life. But the play! Ye gods! To 
ask Mr. Bennett (with whom is Mr. Knoblock) to write 
one for him, was perhaps a natural mistake. Did not 
Mr. Bennett write ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel’? And 
I have little doubt that Mr. Bennett twenty years ago 
might have written a splendid melodrama. He is now 
evidently too old, or too sophisticated ; for never has a 
good author put his name to a poorer production. In 
his little note, printed in the programme, Mr. Bennett 
states: ‘‘ The play was written without a tremor—except 
the tremors caused by the elements, for the scene of its 
composition happens to have been a couple of cabins in 
a small yacht, in some of the most violent weather that 
even an English summer can produce.” Of course if 
Mr. Bennett in one cabin and Mr. Knoblock in another, 
each prostrated by mal de mer, wrote away—it may explain 
the badness of ‘‘ London Life.’’ There is no emotion in 
the play, no humour, a minimum of incident. The‘ jokes ”’ 
include cheap anti-Semitic wheezes which were moth- 
eaten when Grimaldi was a clown; the sentiment between 
Oriana and Simon, between Plinlimmon, Doris and Dart 
would have been antique in the days when Barry Sullivan 
was declaiming. I have seen far better plays acted by 
barnstormers in travelling theatres. Unfortunately the 
actors seemed fully aware of the nonsense they had to 
proclaim. Nothing can quite destroy Mr. J. H. Roberts’s 
charm or Mr. Graham Brown’s insouciant gentlemanliness ; 
but ‘“‘ London Life ’’ comes precious near doing it. Miss 
Braithwaite is so affected by her iines that she spoke 
continuously of Lu-u-u-u-v-v-v! Mr. Frank Cochrane as 
Howard Nation made the best of a part which had neither 
depth nor breadth; and Mr. Brean as Captain Oppletree 
almost saved his scenes by some really masterly acting. 
There was some good dancing ; and Mr. Henry Ainley walked 
through the play in evident relief at being rid of the trap- 
pings of Hassan. On the whole I have never spent a more 
melancholy evening at a theatre. Not only was there the 
active pain of listening to the play ; there was continually 
biting me the regret of a great opportunity lost. Here is our 
chief theatre in the hands of our best working producer, 
and we have this—while one of the best melodramas ever 
written, by our second greatest living author Mr. Conrad, 
is waiting to be properly produced—‘‘ The Secret Agent.” 
Or if it must be Mr. Bennett, why on earth should we not 
have that amusing, unacted play, ‘“‘ Don Juan de Marana ”’ ? 


x. &. 
By Arnold Bennett and Edward Knob- 


* “ London Life.” 
lock. At Drury Lane. 
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THE BOOKMAN FIFTY GUINEAS LYRIC 


COMPETITION. 


In the matter of quantity, the response in this 
Competition has been entirely satisfactory ; about a 
hundred of the songs reached a very good level of 
workmanship, and nearly half of them had some quality 
of excellence. After discarding several that were 
marred by a crude or faulty line or two, and others for 
being contented with too trivial themes or themes so 
familiar that the bloom has gone from them, the judges 
are fully agreed that the thirty-four printed in this 
Supplement, and four others which their authors 
specially asked might not be printed if they failed to 
win the prize, are unquestionably the best of the 1,808 
lyrics received. But there was less difficulty in arriving 
at that decision than in agreeing which one of these 
thirty-four, judged by its poetical quality and its quality 
as a poem that could be sung (and it was stipulated that 
the winning lyric must be suitable for musical setting), 
best fulfils all conditions and is entitled to the prize. 
Not one of them is so in every way outstanding, so 
indisputably superior to all the rest, that it was possible 
for the judges on a first reading to be unanimous in 
their choice. One or two of the most singable are a 
little commonplace ; several are charming in their way 
but lack freshness, are reminiscent of other songs (one in 
particular failed entirely on this ground), or are rather too 
much on the conventional drawing-room song pattern ; 
and some that rank above these for poetry and new- 
ness of idea would not be easy to sing. After much 
re-reading and reconsideration, due weight being given 
to single lines and phrases that were crude or unsingable, 
and to the general merit of each lyric both as poem and 
as song (the writers’ real names remaining unknown 
until the envelopes containing them were opened after 
the adjudication was complete), the Prize of Fifty 
Guineas is awarded to Mr. Wilfrid Gibson (‘‘ Hazard ”’), 
of ‘“‘ Coed Mor,” Stammers, Saundersfoot, Pembroke- 
shire, for the following : 


THE FOWLER. 


A wild bird filled the morning air 
With dewy-hearted song ; 

I took it in a golden snare 
Of meshes close and strong. 


But where is now the song I heard ? 
For all my cunning art, 

I who would house a singing bird 
Have caged a broken heart. 


It was a surprise on opening the first sealed envelope, 
after the award was made, to find that ‘‘ Hazard’ was 
Mr. Wilfrid Gibson, but the other sealed envelopes 
concealed the names of twelve other well known poets, 
and Mr. Gibson may be congratulated on succeeding in 
a contest for which several of his peers had entered, 
and when we add that of the six lyrics that were ranked 
in order after Mr. Gibson’s, four were by writers who have 
yet to become famous, it will be obvious that, even if 
his recognised peers had been absent, he was not with- 
out formidable rivals. Eight distinguished poets are 
referred to in our list of competitors who are honourably 
mentioned ; the lyrics of four are among those printed 
below, in all cases their pseudonyms only being given. 
To each competitor whose lyric is printed in this 
Supplement we are sending a consolation prize of One 
Guinea. 

THE POET. 
When I went down past Charing Cross, 
A plain and simple man was I; 
I might have been no more than air, 
Unseen by any mortal eye 
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But, Lord in Heaven, had I the power 


To show my inward spirit there, 
Then what a pack of human hounds 
Had hunted me, to strip me bare. 


A human pack, ten thousand strong, 
All in full cry togbring me down ; 
All greedy for my magic robe, 

All crazy for my priceless crown. 


Gwalia.”’) 


DISQUIETUDE. 


I, who had only known unrest, 
And all vicissitudes of strife, 
Came to your heart a bidden guest 


And dreamed that there was peace in life. 


But you had lived in sheltered ways, 
Whilst I was born with soul untame, 
So that the restlessness of days 

Was with me when I came. 


And all my dreams were wasted things— 


Day after day goes drifting by— 
A beating of unquiet wings, 
A bird flight in a windy sky. 


Cedar.”’) 


ILLUSION. 


Winter is drear and very still, 


A frost-bound world, unsmiling, chill . . 


The curtains of my room 
I draw, and all is gloom. 


The windows of my heart I bar, 


And thou art lost, denied, afar— 
No more thy kiss shall ravish me— 
I have forgotten thee. 


But when the little hands of Spring, 
Snatching at my casement, bring 
Hope of a sweeter day— 

Bird-song and jonquil gay... 
Then all my windows wide I throw, 
For oh! forsaken love, I know 
Thou art still mine, alone, apart, 
Imprisoned in my heart. 


(Vera Wheatley (‘‘ Campaspe ’’), “‘ Graylands,” St- 
James’s Avenue, Hampton Hill, Middlesex.) 


ONE. 


I should not miss you if you died, 


Or cry, or promise to be true, 
Throwing an empty world aside ; 
I should not long remember you. 


For when you die I too am dead, 
With your going I am gone ; 
You a shadow in the shade, 
And I a shadow in the sun. 


(“ Regent.’’) 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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CLOVELLY LANE. 
The high road leads to Bideford, ten dusty miles away ; 
But I shall never reach it, for I am led astray 
By hedges of valerian aglow in red and white 
Above a lane that’s deep enough to hide the world from sight. 


A lane that’s red as heart’s blood, as green as the cool sea; 
As stumbling-steep and winding as ever lane could be. 
Straight as Heaven’s pathway, we wander ‘neath its spell 
‘“ Down along ’”’ Clovelly, where only lovers dwell. 


It’s banked with flaunting primroses and thirsty hart’s- 
tongue fern ; 

With violets and speedwell, and, round a sudden turn, 

There is a place where one might lie throughout the hot, 
slow day, 

Beneath the Stars of Bethlehem and dream the years away. 


And where a gate, inviting, shows Lundy in a mist, 
Or Westward Ho! in sunshine, there’s lips that must be 
kissed 
Just every time we linger, and just because Life’s sweet— 
Oh, why go on to Bideford when this is at our feet ! 
(S. Kathleen Hobson Pen and Ink’), 
Croft, Beverley, Yorks.) 


16, St. Giles’ 


PUT ON YOUR HAPPY GOWN. 
Put on your happy gown, 
Tie up your sandal-string ! 
The dew is on the Down 
lor maiden’s gathering. 
The swallow points a wing 
As swift as flying light, 
And I have waited half the night 
To take you to the Spring. 


We'll watch the rising floods, 

We'll find a fairy ring, 

Pluck palm with silver buds, 

And hear the laverock sing, 

And watch the morning bring 

The daylight to the Down— 

Young Maid! put on your happy gown 
And come and find the Spring! 


Rainbow.”’’) 


AT CANDLE LIGHT. 
It was just at candle light 
That I told my love ; 
Just the candle light below 
And the stars above. 
Shadows kept us company 
Drowsing on the wall 
My love and I and candle light, 
The best light of them all. 


And it’s just to candle light 
Through the busy day, 

To the kindly candle light 
That my thoughts will stray. 
Gentle words that wait to set 
Every trouble free 

I’m longing for the candle light 
And 2ll it brings to me. 


Little feet at candle light 

Patter down the stair ; 

Little people all in white 
Clambering on my chair! 

Little faces to be kissed, 

Little prayers to say— 

O! thank God for the candle light, 
The best hour of the day. 


(Gunby Hadath Ultimus’’), 
N.W.2.) 


Chichele Road, 


39; 


NOVEMBER. 


Through the mellowing garden 
Autumn winds are sighing ; 
Over path and grass plot 
Yellow leaves are fiving. 
There’s a Spirit in the tree-tops 
Seattering hoards untold. 
Laughing low, ‘‘ Remember! ”’ 
Sighing, ‘“ Ah, remember 
Happy days of old !”’ 

But it’s only old November 

Spinning fairy gold! 


Round the silent fountain 
Withered leaves are falling ; 
Down the quiet alleys 
Other days are calling. 
Through the air comes drifting 
Smoke of funeral pyres, 
Whispering, Remember ! ”’ 
Muttering, ‘‘ Remember ! 
Youth’s the stuff that tires!” 
But it’s only old November 
Raking Autumu fires! 


(* Tripdis.’’) 


SLUMBER SONG OF OUR LADY. 


Sleep, little Lord. 

Starlight doth kiss thy brow— 

That brow so fair, 

So sweet ; 

While slumber holds as with a silken cord 
Thine eager feet. 


Sleep, little Lord. 

Cool breezes kiss thine eyes— 

Those eyes so pure, 

So blest ; 

Hushing my babe whom Angel hosts ador’d 
To quiet rest. 


Sleep, little son. 

The world will claim too soon 

Thy manhood’s power 

Divine ; 

Thou in thine utter helplessness alone 
Art wholly mine. 


(Mary E. J. Hughes (“ Mary Winter Were ’’), 4, Perth 


Road, Beckenham, Kent.) 


A NIGHT-PIECE. 


Now dreams the moon above the quiet hills 
And sheds her silver on the wandering streams. 
Her beauty trembles in the water's gleams ; 
She guards the slumber of the daffodils. 


Never 2 leaf the drowsy linden stirs, 

Nor dare the cherry tree unveil her charms 
Lest she might shake her treasure-laden arms 
And wake a thousand sleeping choristers. 


But where the veils of midnight are unfurled 
And magic quivers in the glimmering air, 
Drowned in the starlit wonder of her hair 
There lies the loveliest head in all the world. 


(Jack Dunsfield (“ Cecco 23, Sedgley Avenue, 
Prestwich, Lancs.) 
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THE OLD INN SIGN. 


(1824) 


The roadway has a flinten face 
And breath is like a steam, 
While loud and taut upon the trace 
Comes on the cantering team. 
lor at my Inn the coaches stop, 
The fares they stay to dine, 
When horses’ hoofs come clip-a-clop, 
Clip-a-clop, clip-a-clop 
Before the old Inn-sign. 


Now fetch your faggots in, good lass! 
Good ostler, fetch your hay ! 

And let the time in comfort pass 
While man and horse delay. 

lor cheerless is the coach's top 
And heavy is the load 

When horses’ hoofs go clip-a-clop, 

Clip-a-clop, clip-a-clop 

Along the frosty road. 


Now show the dame unto her chair, 
Unboot her weary lord, 

And set before them both good fare 
With flagons on the board. 

for welcome is the coach's stop, 
And bravely shall they dine 

When horses’ hoofs come clip-a-clop, 

Clip-a-clop, clip-a-clop 

Before the old Inn-sign. 


Bambino.”’) 


SPRING. 


Oh! such a little thing 

Made all the world to me seem new ; 
The flutter of a wing 

And then a call I knew was true. 


From lands afar it came, 

To tell me Spring could never die ; 
Last year it brought the same 

Sweet message to the earth’s cold cry. 


Yes—just a little bird 

Whose daring, while I falter, brings 

New courage with a word ; 

For God speaks through such little things ! 


(Catharine Blakiston (“‘ Gloria ”’), Gosden Farm House, 
Bramley, near Guildford.) 


O WINTER WIND. 


O winter wind, breathe softly where she lies 
Let her sleep on. 

I would not wake her to these bitter skies : 
She loved the sun. 


But when the Spring above her sleep shall pass, 
O whisper low ; 

Tell her the daisies whiten all the grass, 
And violets blow. 


Tell her I strove through cold and sunless hours 
lor her dear sake ; 

But oh! if she sleep on when April flowers, 
My heart will break. 


(Ruth Duffin Trefoil”’), Riddel Hall, Belfast. 
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HAIL AND FAREWELL. 


You are a harp, but not for my playing, 

Not at my touch your wandering music wakes; 
Yet the strings leap at idle fingers straying, 
And all your silence in slow beauty breaks. 


You are a song, but not for my singing, 

Yet other lips your melody may know ; 

You are a flower in April woodlands springing, 
But not to bless my wistful sight you grow. 


I would have touched you gently as a lover, 
I would have kept you fragrant in my heart. 
Since you will have it so, all that is over— 

Our ways in silence meet, in silence part. 


(Helen Mitcham (‘ Pandora’’), 10, Council Buildings, 
St. Nicholas Clergy Heuse, Blackwall, E.14.) 


I WONDER WHY. 
(Ingénue) 


I wonder why the roses blush— 
I wonder. Can it be 
That Cupid kissed them on the sly ? 
But that is not the reason why 
I sometimes blush when no one’s by— 
It seems so strange to me. 

1 wonder why ? 


I wonder where the swallows go 
And why they cannot rest ? 
But I too long to try my wings 
And fly away to other things, 
And yet, and yet—how sweetly sings 
The home-thrush by its nest. 

I wonder why ? 


I wonder what the streamlet says, 
And what the ring-doves mean ? 
And why the world should turn to play 
Upon a sunny April day, 
And why a girl should feel so gay 
When she is seventeen ? 

I wonder why ? 


(Helen Williams (“‘ Beguildy ’’), 30, Carlton Hill, N.W.8.) 


A WESSEX FAIR. 


‘* Be’st coomin’ t’ Fair, John Cobbledick, O— 
Be’st coomin’ t’ Fair,’’ said she ; 
‘For the gurt red sun be mountin’ oop ; 
‘Twill scald ee come noon,”’ said she. 

Oh, b‘ue were her eyes 

And her cheeks were red, 

For John—he said just 

What you would have said 

Exactly what you would have said ! ° 


Old Dobbin he plodded a mile or so. 
(His time seemed his own to get there !) 
The reins hung slack, so he nibbled the grass, 
Since nobody seemed to care ! 
Oh! red were her cheeks 
And her eyes were blue, 
And John he did just 
What I think you'd do— 
What I’m perfectly sure you'd do! 
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I hardly think yet they’ve got to the Fair. 
(‘Twas hot on that summer’s day !) 
And lanes were leafy and green and cool, 
And meadows were sweet with hay ! 

A fig for the Fair ; 

’Tis better to be, 

Just two in a lane, 

As I think you'll agree— 

As I’m perfectly sure you'll agree ! 


(Mrs. May Amoore (‘‘ Betty Lorraine”), 17, Arlington 
Road, West Ealing.) 


LOVE SONG FROM “ KISMET.” 
(A Group of Unpublished Love Lyrics) 


Others might hold for you silver and gold for you, 
Others might bear all the gifts of a friend ; 
But, Love, I would sing to you sweet songs, and bring to 
you 
True love, and cling to you unto the end. 


Others might stray with you all through the May with 
you, 
Grasping at pleasures the light moments send ; 
But, Love, I would share with you laughter and care with 
you, 
Dark days and fair with you unto the end. 


(“ Baron Mynde,” Wisconsin, U.S.A.) 


A ROVER’S LIFE. 


Oh! a roving life is the life for me, 

With the sun on the hill, and the sun on the sea, 
And the song of the wind singing over the lea, 

And the lilt of the lark in the morning. 

Yes, a roving life is the life, say I, 

With the green of the grass, and the clouds sailing by, 
And the soft pearly flush stealing over the sky, 
When the sun shows his face in the dawning. 


Oh! a roving life is the life I love, 

With the moon riding high, and the stars up above, 
And the soft sleepy sound of the coo of a dove, 
And the blue of the sky for my ceiling. 

Yes, a roving life when the stars shine bright, 

And the scent of the flowers fills the soft dewy night, 
And the wee fairy folk with their footsteps so light 
Round my green grassy couch softly stealing. 


But a roving life has its dull days too, 

When the sun isn’t gold, and the sky isn’t blue ; 
Still, we all have our share of dull days to go through 
Ere our life in this world shall be over. 

And the sun soon shines through the misty rain 

In this best of all possible worlds, so it’s plain 

That the sky that is grey must be golden again, 

So here’s hey for the life of a Rover! 


(Leslie Arthur, Blackwood Villa Hotel, Vormerden 
Street, Pretoria.) 


SPRING IN TOWN. 


Spring has come a-visiting 
In her country gown, 

Tiptoeing and billowing 
Through the gloomy town. 


Every gate stands open ; 
As her footsteps pass 

Crocuses and scillas 
Sparkle in the grass. 


Spring has come a-shopping ; 
Where her eye has shone 
Hats are gay with ribbons— 
Come and try them on. 


Spring’s a happy hoyden ! 
Round about her feet 
How the tops are humming 

Up and down the street ! 


Spring is on the doorstep! 
See the dusters fly, 

And the carpets shaken 
As she hurries by. 


As she hurries fieldward, 
Holding up her gown 

Through the smutty highways 
Qf the gloomy town. 


(Agnes E. Drey (‘‘ Senga’’), Withington House, 
Withington, Manchester.) 


“HOIST THY SAIL!” 


Hoist thy sail, O Houssain, and take me over the waters, 
Bring me to that island where three palm trees rise ; 
Where the sun in his chariot seeks his couch in the waters, 
I must seek my beloved before the daylight dies. 


Night after night I wait to watch the women coming 
Down to the river bank . . . I listen for her tread. 
Silently I linger for my beloved’s coming, 

When the moon climbs slowly I depart uncomforted. 


Mad am I, O Houssain! I am consumed with longing ; 
Never again has she come, this vision of my delight. 

Thou, a boy, dost not know of man’s love and longing ! 
Hoist thy sail, O Houssain, perchance she cometh to-night ! 


(W. Bernard Livermore (“Sapiens”), 105, Weston 
Park, Crouch End, N.8.) 


TEWKESBURY BELLS. 


Gaily my true love came riding from Chosen, 
Riding the long way to Tewkesbury Fair ; 

With ribbons of blue he had gartered his hosen, 
Love-knots of blue on his bonny brown mare. 

Lightly he swung from the saddle to greet me, 
Up rose my heart like a lark to the sky ; 

Had he not ridden from Chosen to meet me, 
Proving his chosen one surely was I ? 

‘“* Love long and laugh long ! *’ the sweet bells were pealing, 
Sounding like fairy chimes faint and afar ; 

‘Life hath no sorrow but Love hath the healing. 
Love long and laugh long wherever you are!” 


Proudly my bridegroom came riding from Chosen, 
Breasting the hill-side and dancing the lea ; 
Never a lady so fair she might cozen, 
Love he had plighted to wander from me. 
Gladly he strode through ihe chancel to wait me— 
Oh! but the gay lark + ng sweetly and shrill. 
Stately he stood at the ultar to mate me— 
‘Wilt thou ?’’ said parson, and John said ‘I will! ”’ 
‘“* Love long and laugh long! ”’ the gay bells were ringing ; 
‘* Gloucestershire lad, take your Gloucestershire bride ! 
What of the sorrows that time will be bringing ! 
Love long and laugh long whatever betide!”’ 


(F. C. Randall (‘ Jongleur’’), Lovaine Crescent, 
weastle-on-Tyne.) 


SOME EARLY MORNING. 


Some early morning, in the still, grey dawn, 
I shall come back across the garden place, 
Across the waste of lavender and rose, 

To gaze upon your face. 


When the sweet stars are fading in the West, 
And night is stealing home on quiet feet, 

I shall pass lightly o’er the daisied grass, 
Where we were wont to meet. 


And if my spirit, hovering in the light, 

Shall bring to thy sad dreams a fleeting smile, 
A tender memory of bygone days, 

I shall be glad awhile. 


(Maud Shields (‘‘ Geoffrey Lydgate’’), ‘“ Wayside,” 
Newton-by-Toft, Market Rasen, Lincs.) 


SWEETER, O LOVE. 


Sweeter, O Love, the kiss of your mouth is 
Than words may avow ; 

Tender and kind as a wind from the South is 
Your breath on my brow. 


Darker than night the sheen of your hair is, 

And whiter than snow 

Your soft, dimpled cheek, without peer or compare is, 
*Neath your hair’s raven flow. 


Matchless and rare as starlight or flame is 
Your body’s white grace ; 

And dearer, O Love, than Fortune or Fame is 
The smile on your face ! 


(Liam P. Clancy (‘‘ Desmond’’), 14, Union Road, 
Tufnell Park, N.7.) 


A NIGHT RIDE. 


Give me the joy of a midnight ride 

At a pace that is wild and fast, 

With a willing horse to carry me 

As long as his strength will last, 

And I ask no more of the god’s good store 
Wherever my lot be cast. 


Give me the joy of the great white road, 
And there’s none so blithe as I, 

As the phantom trees go slipping past, 
And the hedgerows seem to fly, 

And I rival the pace of the clouds that race 
In the gloom of the moonlit sky. 


Give me the joy of the rushing wind, 

And I'll ask no greater boon 

Than the drumming of my horse’s hoofs, 

And a heart that is beating tune ; 

For the thrill of the night is my fierce delight, 
And the dawn comes all too soon! 


Edward MacDuff.”’) 


AN APRIL WEDDING SONG. 


Blow your trumpets, daffodils ; 

Nod your heads so gaily. 

Dance beside the running rills 

To entrance her daily. 

She is worthy of your store, 

Golden gifts to suit her. 

Raise your spears—to the lady I adore. 
Daffodils !—salute her. 


Breathe your fragrance, violets ; 
Scent each nook and hollow. 
Starry primrose, light your lamps, 
On your trail we'll follow. 
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Tender snowdrops, must you go ? 

Surely you might tarry ; 

She is fair—and pure, and sweet as you, 
Whom to-day I marry. 


Blow your trumpets, daffodils ; 

Nod your heads so gaily. 

Dance beside the running rills 

To entrance her daily. 

She is worthy of your store, 

Golden gifts to suit her. 

Raise your spears—to the lady I adore. 
Daffodils !—salute her. 


(Mrs. A. Hyde (“‘ Freya’’), ‘‘ Frusthorpe,” The Avenue, 
Halton, Leeds.) 


HOME-COMING. 


I shall come back to the little dim town, 

The twilight town that for ever is grey. 

Weary of prospects unloved, unknown, 

Gladly I'll turn from the world’s highway ; 
There will be joy in my heart that day. 

I shall come back to the little dim town, 

The sea-clasped town where the surge rolls grey. 


Old is the road and legend-sown 

By cliff and by pixie-haunted down. 

Old are the roofs ’twixt bay and bay. 

Though I be shrivelled and hoar as they, 

I shall come back to the sea-lulled town, 

The wet west town where the spume blows grey. 


Sails into port as to arms out-thrown, 
Wings from the waste on the home-wind blown, 
Ghost to the ghosts of a day long flown— 


I shall come back to the little dim town, 
The town of twilight and dreams grown grey. 


Sphinx.”’) 


LOVE LANE. 


These’s a quaint little lane where the daisies 
Wake up with a kiss from the sun ; 
There’s a dear little spot where the robins 
Build their nests when the Spring has begun. 
It’s a secret and yet you can find it, 
For the name’s written ever so plain 
On a shining white board at the corner, 
In big golden letters—Love LANE. 
I’ve been and I’m going again— 
Won’t you come with me, dear, down Love Lane ? 


There’s a little brown house at the corner 
Where a mother and babies abide. 
There are fluffy new chickens and kittens 
That play round the door open wide. 
I’ve heard the house singing with gladness, 
And I know—whether sunshine or rain— 
There is always a song in the cottage 
That is built very close to Love Lane. 
I’ve been and I’m going again— 
Won’t you come with me, too, down Love Lane ? 


I hear the lane winds on for ever, 
But I'll go exploring one 
Past primrose-starred banks I will wander, 
A beautiful, wonderful way ! 
And if years and years it should take me, 
Well, somehow, to me it seems plain 
That I couldn’t be happier ever 
Than to walk all my life thro’ Love Lane. 
I’ve been and I’m going again— 
But I can’t go alone down Love Lane. 
(Maude G. Tyler (‘‘ Puck’), The Lenore, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea.) 
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YOUR MEMORY. 


I keep it like a rose 

That blooms apart ; 

Whatever storms I face, 

Its fragrance has its place 

Within my heart. 

I keep it like a rose— 
Your memory ! 


I keep it like a star, 

That shines alone ; 

O’er valley, plain or hill, 

I worship it at will, 

In Heaven’s throne. 

I keep it like a star— 
Your memory ! 


I keep it like a prayer 

That guides my feet, 

That gives me strength to climb— 

Love watching all the time— 

Until we meet. 

I keep it like a prayer 
Your memory ! 


(Marjorie Crosbie (‘‘ Toodles ’’), 10, Birches Barn Road, 


Wolverhampton, Staffs.) 


SWINGING ALONG THE ROAD. 


I saw a merry traveller 

Start out at break of day ; 

With heavy pack upon his back 
He went upon his way. 

His laugh was fresh as morning air, 
I liked the way he strode, 
Light-heartedly without a care 
Swinging along the road. 


I saw a weary traveller 

As night was drawing nigh, 
Upon a hill, I see him still 
Outlined against the sky. 

His laughter rang out merrily, 
Then down the hill he strode, 
And blithe a traveller was he 
Swinging along the road. 


_I ask no better company 
Whatever road is mine. 
When day shall break, the limbs may ache, 
The sun forget to shine. 
But if along the road I met 
One who so gaily strode, 
The fall of night would find me yet 
Swinging along the road. 


(Freda Baxter (“ K”’), 83, Blackheath Hill, S.E.10.) 


WINDYDOWN HILL. 


Stars by the roadside are white-petalled daisies ; 

Gold in the meadows the buttercups spill ; 

Borne from the South little breezes come playing, 

Setting the wheat in an ecstasy swaying—- 
Singing and swaying on Windydown Hill. 


Sweet sing the blackbirds and sweeter the thrushes ; 


High in the heavens the glad skylarks trill ; 

Down from the blue comes a rhapsody falling 

Over the meadows where cuckoos are calling— 
Mocking and calling o’er Windydown Hill. 
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Droop your pale faces, sweet white-petalled daisies ; 

Little soft whispering breezes be still ; 

Hide your gay beauty, you golden gorse-bushes, 

Cease your wild singing, dear blackbirds and thrushes— 
Lonely I’m walking on Windydown Hill. 


(“ Fawn.” 


DEDICATION. 


When thou hast garnered in thy fold 
The thoughts to-day has known, 
Sheltered them warm from wind and cold, 
And kissed them for thine own; 
If one should stray betwixt the bars 
An-hungered to be free, 
Deny him not the wandering stars, 
But bid him seek for me. 


When thou hast told thy shining beads, 
When all the stars burn dim, 

Whisper amid thy prayers and creeds, 
‘Dear Lord, remember him.” 

And when thou lay’st thy penitence, 
Thy love before His Shrine, 

Pluck one sweet intercession thence 
And let that prayer be mine. 


Yet if thy love be pledged away 
And all thy tears be dry ; 

If thou hast no prayers left to pray, 
No thought for such as I; 

If there be aught of sore distress, 
Or any grief be thine, 

Purge thou thy heart of bitterness, 
And let that gift be mine. 


Kilmeny.’’) 


NIPPON. 
(A Japanese Song.) 


Away in distant Nippon 
The season’s at the Spring, 
And the air is cherry-scented 
With petals on the wing ; 
And I’d love to be in Nippon, 
In immemorial Nippon— 
In ancient, flowery Nippon— 
In Nippon at the Spring ! 


There is a shrine in Nippon 
Where Buddha smiles for e’er, 
And a dainty little maiden 
Is waiting for me there ; 
Where a lotus-pool is shining— 
Silv’ry. rippling, shining, 
And the elfish maid is twining 
Azaleas in her hair... . 


O let me hence to Nippon 
Where the cherry blooms in Spring ! 
When the air is full of whispers 
And the leaves of murmuring, 
That call me back to Nippon, 
To ancient, flowery Nippon--- 
And I'd love to be in Nippon—- 
In Nippon at the Spring ! 


(Allan Neville Taylor (‘‘ Florian ’’), 34, Aldridge Road 


Villas, Bayswater.) 


JOY MILITANT. 
Laugh little Joy, laugh out! 
Leap to my eyes and shine there ; 
Let not the dull world doubt 
Was ever a throne but thine there. 


Deck thee in smile and jest, 
Bear thyself blithely and boldly ; 
Whisper not once what guest 
Lies in my bosom so coldly. 


Keep thee from Grief apart, 

Little one, lest thou tremble ; 
Seeing how frail thou art 

Would they not say we dissemble ? 


Dance, little Joy, and sing ; 

Live if thou canst till to-morrow. 
Surely the morning will bring 
Ending to me or my sorrow. 


(E. M. Griffiths (“ Corley”’), 34, Harborne Road, 
Edgbaston. Birmingham.) 


The following competitors have been selected for 
special commendation, real names as well as pseudonyms 
being given in every case where no objection was made 
to this: “‘ Matterhorn”; “‘ Ursamain”’; ‘‘ Carnock,” 
Robert Murray, M.P. (Renfrewshire) ; ‘“‘ Lisbeth Kent,” 
B. B. Horton (Westerham); ‘ Marsyas’’; ‘‘ Happy 
Bull”; “ Darroch”’; Lady Betty”; “ J.G. Ridley ” ; 
“Toby,” S. Hunt (London, S.E.); Safrane,” 
Dorothy Hope (Southwold); “Lady Margaret,” 
Rosalie G. Grylls (Maidenhead) ; “Sussex”; “Carmel”; 
“ Alastor,” Freda I. Noble (Walthamstow) ; ‘‘ Claudius ”’ ; 
“ Euphar ‘“‘ Agamemnon ” ; Enoch Arden ”’; ‘Arthur 
Long,” John A. Loffen (Bournemouth); “ Ribo” ; 
Brownie,” A. E. Hammond (Sevenoaks) ; Ivy Leaf,” 
Frank N. Jellicoe (Balham); “Clarsaar”; ‘ Merlin,” 
Mary B. Jenkin (Upper Norwood); “Ivan Adair ”’ ; 
“ Alpha,” K. Warren Hall (Brighton) ; “ Primrose,” 
A. H. Capern (East Sheen); “Bolivar,” Enid 
Clay (Walthamstow); “ Vagabond,” B. Whytehead 
Thompson (Nottingham) ; Anne Sussex”; “ Neas,” 
C. H. Lay (Leiston); “ Phoenix,” Conrad Bonacina 
(Prague) ; ‘‘ Paulatim,”’ Muriel D. Blarickensee (Frog- 
nal) ; “‘ Eileen Kerr,” Christine Kerr Davis (Ontario) ; 
“Lux,” Lucy J. Taylor (Birmingham); “ Melita,” 
Lorna de’Lucchi (Switzerland) ; “ Pyeddi,”’ F. Ernest 
Power (Streatham) ; “ Beatrix,’ Beatrice C. Madeley 
(Sutton Coldfield); ‘Happy Bull”; “ Northern 
Lights’ ; ‘‘ Caen Llidi,’’ Robert W. Fenton (Birstall) ; 
“ Celandine,” Elizabeth Garahan (Newport); *‘Quill- 
pen”; “Angus Dewar’; ‘‘ Morris,” 
Violet Churchman (Melton); ‘“ Coquetcot,” Marian 
Peacock (Horsham) ; D. Maud Bellis (Quebec) ; “ Hast- 
ings Hall”; ‘“Glenthora”; ‘‘ Seagull,” Mrs. A. E. 
Jameson (Hull); ‘‘ Cantores,” Mrs. Mary E. Fraser 
(Crouch End); ‘Mark Whyte”; White Rose”; 
“Pandora “ Squirrel,’ Elsie A. Fielder (Horsham) ; 
“A Late Lark,” Muriel E. Graham (Stirling) ; “ L. A. 
Fanshawe ’”’; Singer,” Julia W. Greenwood (Lon- 
don, W.); “ Rimat,” D. Violet Dinsdale (Leeds) ; 
Gertrude A. Clark (Ipswich) ; Melbourne”’; Molly 
O’Shane,” Joy and Claire Gerbaulet (California) ; 
“ Estelle,” Katherine Davies (Upper Tooting) ; ‘‘ Luff- 
ness,” Mrs. Molly Lyall (Edinburgh); ‘‘ Marie M. 
Lytton”; Bradfield,” John Haldane Blackie (Cam- 
bridge); Geoffrey Alymer,” Mrs. Muriel Wiles 
(Totnes) ; ‘‘ Minuet”; “G. E. Messenger,’ Margaret 
E. Greaves (Bexhill) ; ‘‘ Afrikander ; Wind-Flower,” 
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Olive Chandler (Streatham Common) ; “ J. G. Ridley ” ; 
“Mary Marsh,” Mrs. Mary B. Smith (California) ; 
Sheila McLaurin,” Netta Pollok (Glasgow) ; Mar- 
syas,”” Richard Church (Limpsfield) ; “‘ Nannic,” G. F. 
Newnham (London, W.) ; “‘ Marjorie Upham” ; “ Lady 


Betty’; ‘‘ Lyra,” Winifred Tasker (Bournemouth) ; 
‘“Eochaidh,” Renee Haynes (London); “ Handley- 
Page,’ May W. Harrison (Lincoln); ‘‘ The Pedes- 
trian,’ Lucille Bruce (St. Leonards-on-Sea) ; “ Lon- 


doner,”” Edward Mills (Macclesfield) ; “‘ John A. West- 
wood,” Joan W. Eastwood (Southampton) ; “ Corydon,” 
Phyllis James (London, W.); “A. Myron”; “A 
Hallowe’en Cinderella,” Dorothy C. Jones (Stourbridge) ; 
“ Alyth,” Mary E. Hudson (Norfolk); “ Hilarius 
Bulloc,”” W. H. Hamilton (Greenock) ; ‘‘ Laverock,” 
Alexander Scott (Aberdeen); ‘‘ Broadway,’ Gladys 
Ridgway (Birmingham); “ Florence Burleigh,’’ Mrs. 
Burleigh Walker (Birmingham) ; “Christina Baker ”’ ; 
‘* Jock,” M. D. Adamson (Lockerbie, N.B.) ; “ Woggles,” 
Charles Fuller Steane (West Norwood) ; “ Anne Brad- 
ford,” Ruth Aughiltree (New Jersey) ; ‘‘ Theosophene,” 
Ethel E. Mannin (Merton Park) ; “ Carmichael Monro,” 
Jocelyn I. Ormsby (Addiscombe) ; “ Freesia,” Gladys 
B. Isaacson (London) ; “ Indian Fig,’ Pauline Weston 
Roose (Birkenhead) ; “ Bolivar,’ Mrs. H. Cecil Clay 
(Walthamstow) ; ‘‘ Spero,’ Noel Ferris (Northwood) ; 
“ Essej,” Hon. Mrs. R. C. Grosvenor (London) ; 
“Heron,” Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth); ‘ Non 
Compos,” Geoffrey Marsland (Norbury, S.W.) ; “ Ven- 
ture,’ William Henry Stephens (Cairo); “ Margaret 
Fennel,” Ellen Burns Sherman (Massachusetts) ; 
“ Poetaster,” Jessie Evelyn Greenwood (Wallington) ; 
“ Ker Zellek ” ; ‘‘ Graham,” Robert Bingham (London, 
S.E.); ‘‘ Cameron,” Hugh P. F. McIntosh (London, 
N.W.) ; ‘‘ Mah Jong,” Mrs. Margaret Walsh (Crondall) ; 
“ Bardi,” B. C. Hardy (Kensington) ; ‘“‘ Doris Hamlin ”’ ; 
“Sutor,” William Sutor (Perth); ‘‘ Panther,” G. H. 
Duffill (Lincoln) ; “ Kiff,” Mrs. Wymer (Richmond) ; 
Esperanza,”’ E. Francis Boulting (London) ; “ ; 
‘‘ Eddington,” Edith L. Elias (Felixstowe) ; ‘‘ Witham,” 
George Savill (Brockley) ; ‘‘ Nielle,’” M. R. Musgrave 
(Stoke Newington); “‘ Alpenstock,” John A. Bell- 
chambers (Highgate) ; ‘‘ Susan Hope,’’ Winifred Sep- 
pings (Reigate); ‘‘ Elsie M. Breed”; “ Omanis,” 
Basil Paul Peek (York); “A. M. H.”; “ Catherine 
Spenlove Gordon,”’ Kathleen A. Braimbridge (Kidder- 
minster) ; ‘‘ Veritas,’’ Horace H. Greenfield (Worcester) ; 
““C,. Lamont,” C. McDougall (Manchester); “‘ Two 
Bits,” Eric Broad (Redhill); “ Jig-Saw,” T. Wray 
Milnes (Leeds); “‘ Glanomara,” Fred. J. Johnston- 
Smith (London, W.); “ Berkeley,” P. J. O'Reilly 


(London, W.); ‘‘ Tamarind,” Malcolm Hemphrey 
(Aldershot) ; ‘‘ Irene Martin,’ Mary C. Mair (Bristol) ; 
“Zoe”; “‘ Willing”; “ Silvius,” Maud S. Surrey 


(Hampstead) ; ‘“‘ Vivian Vane,” Frank William Howe 
(Bow) ; ‘‘ White Heather”; “ Hadlow Kent,” Isabel 
Norwood (Sanderstead); Ariel Falstaff,’ Annette 
Park (Lincs); ‘‘ Kai-Ling,” George Churchill (Edin- 
burgh) ; ‘‘ Phillip Hayes” ; “ Rose Arch” ; “ Gretchen 
Wild,” Freda Mary Winter (London, N.W.) ; “ Saturn,” 
Nora Cecelia Clyne (Battersea) ; “ Pat,” Mrs. Marjorie 
Mackesy (London, S.W.) ; ‘‘ Sea-Spray,” W. F. Corpe 
(North Ealing); ‘‘ Maxine,” Gwen E. Syms (East 
Sheen) ; “ Arras,” Edgar W. McInnis (Oxford). 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


May 31st.—The Hampstead Ramble on this date 
was conducted by Mrs. Harry Blanckensee. In 
High Street interest centred on Stanfield House, 
the former residence of the marine-painter Clarkson 
Stanfield, the friend of Dickens, who visited him 
here ; and on Vane House, whence Sir Harry Vane 
was conveyed to the Tower to await execution. 
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Lawn Bank—that famous literary shrine—not being 
on view on Saturday afternoons, the party wandered 
round its charming garden, on whose lawn Keats 
composed his rapturous ’’ Ode to a Nightingale.“ 
They spent some time in the Old Wells region—a 
celebrated eighteenth-century health and pleasure 
resort, after the style of Bath and Tunbridge Wells. 
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In Well Walk, the old chalybeate spring ; Weatherall 
House, the former Long Room of the Spa; Burgh 
House, residence of the Wells physicians ; and the 
Pump Room site—all proved of interest. Here 
also they were shown the sites of ‘‘ Bentley the 
Postman’s’”’ house and the ‘‘ Green Man,” now 
occupied by the Wells Inn ; and of Keats’s Seat, and 
a little known house of Constable’s. Keats was 
living in Well Walk when he wrote some of his early 
poems. In the Vale of Health on Hampstead 
Heath, Vale Lodge—Leigh Hunt’s cottage, where 
his many literary and artistic friends forgathered— 
was visited, and 

interesting relics 
viewed. Farther 
on, Jack Straw’s 
Castle, where 
Dickens and his 
friends frequently 
dined; the site 
of the Upper 
Flask Inn, famous 
for its Kit-Cat 
Club meetings ; 


the grounds of 
where Wesley and ai 
Whitfield made ; 

rousing appeals 


to the ungodly ; 


the Founder of the Harrow Schools. This mellow 
red brick building contains the old Fourth Form 
room, the walls of which are thickly carved with 
names, including those of Byron and Sir Robert 
Peel. The Old Speech Room, added in 1819, when 
George Butler was head master, was next seen. 
Then the Vaughan Library over the road, as might 
be expected, beckoned to the “literary pilgrims 
to enter and examine its Byron relics, portraits of 
head masters, among them that of Thomas 
Thackeray, great-grandfather of W. M. Thackeray, 
busts of distinguished Harrovians, and collection of 
books, all which 
naturally proved 
congenial sur- 
roundings for the 
book-lovers. The 
School Chapel, 
designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and 
the beautiful 
Crypt were next 

seen. Very appro- 
priately, a boy 
was playing the 
Pilgrims’ March, 
as the Bookman 
pilgrims entered 
the chapel. The 


and many other 
places of note 
were pointed out. 
Amongst famous 
houses passed 
were Capo di 
Monte (Sarah Sid- 
dons’s), another 
house of Con- 
stable’s, Bolton 
House (Joanna 
Baillie’s), Romney House, and New Grove House 
(George du Maurier’s). In Church Row, a fashion- 
able eighteenth century promenade, the parish 
churchyard was the objective, and the graves of 
Joanna Baillie, Constable, du Maurier and Walter 
Besant were visited. Tea at Stewart’s brought to 
a conclusion an enjoyable afternoon. 

June 21st.—On the sunny Saturday afternoon of 
June 21st, about 14 of the members of THE Book- 
MAN Literary Circle, under the conduct of Miss 
C. Ross, visited Harrow-on-the-Hill. How many 
more started on the pilgrimage but succumbed to 
the attractions of Wembley on the way, will never 
be known ; nor how many turned back in despair 
at ever being able to board a train at Baker Street 
Station. But the valiant members who climbed 
Harrow Hill and collected in the “ Bill”’ (roll-call) 
School Yard were rewarded with the magnificent 
view, extending to Leith Hill in Surrey, the cool 
breezes, and the atmosphere of high spirits which 
seems to abide on the hill top. In the School 
Yard are the Old Schools, designed by John Lyon, 


picturesque 
Maxwell! 


From ‘“ Unknown Surrey” (John Lane), a delightfully discursive guide to little known 
— and places of literary and historical interest in Surrey, by Donald 
, beautifully illustrated in colour and black-and-white by the author. 


New Speech 
Room, where the 
great Speech Day 
celebrations take 
place each June, 
was the last of 
the school build- 
ings visited. The 
“Circle” then ex- 
plored the parish 
church and the 
tomb sacred tothe 
memory of some of Byron’s happy hours. Through 
the kindness of one of the house masters and his wife, 
who literally fulfilled the spirit of the Harrow 
motto, Donorum Dei dispensatio fidelis—a loyal 
stewardship of God’s gifts—the Bookman pilgrims 
were provided with tea in the garden of one of the 
largest of the school houses, where Brooke Foss 
Westcott (afterwards Bishop of Durham) was for 
some years head master. And where, to come to 
present times, Mr. John Galsworthy and Mr. H. A. 
Vachell were boys. Among other Harrovian 
literary lights, dead and living, may be mentioned : 
Anthony Trollope, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Edward Robert Bulwer, first Earl of Lytton (‘‘ Owen 
Meredith ’’), Sir Aubrey De Vere, the Right Hon. 
G. W. E. Russell, Sir G. Douglas, the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue, Mr. L. S. Amery, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
the Rev. W. Hunt and Mr. W. W. Greg, Shake- 
spearean scholar. Sir Gilbert Hare and Sir Gerald 
du Maurier were also Harrow boys. And, last but 
not least, Faber and Manning—so that Harrow cannot 
be accused of turning out}boys all of one”pattern. 


Witley. 


SUMMER PROGRAMME. 


July 19th.—Chelsea. 
September.—Stoke Poges. 


Conducted by Mr. Peter Struthers. 
Conducted by Mr. A. H. Capern. 


Members desirous of accompanying the party on these rambles should notify the Secretary (Mrs. 
Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6), who will furnish all particulars as to place and 
time of meeting. Early application is necessary, as each party is limited to twenty-five. 
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